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These pages are dedicated to Robert Traill Spence Lowell, who died 
at the age of sixty on September 12, 1977. When Lowell left for 
Kenyon in 1937—after two years as an undergraduate at Harvard—it 
was Harvard's loss; yet a loss that is later partly redeemed. He taught 
here from 1963 to 1977 with devotion and with grace, and it is the loss 
of our teacher we feel most keenly. We cannot claim him as an alum- 
nus of The Advocate, but in his work here he generously furthered our 


own. 

Lowell's poetry is, perhaps, the most significant of the post-Eliot 
generation: he pioneered a new form, unrelenting, intimate, testing 
both himself and the discipline of poetry. He was a man of humour, 
force, diffidence, illness—all of which inseparably shape his work. 
Lowell's thirteen volumes of poetry, four books of translation and two 
works of drama, require no commemoration, for they are justly 
acknowledged. It is his life, not his work, that we celebrate through 
the words of those who knew him. 


* * * 


Somewhere your spirit 
led the highest life; 

all places matched 
with that place 

come to nothing. 


Judith Aronson, 1977 


.. . No one is a ‘he’s a good fellow except for —.’ 
No weakness is in itself worse than another. Regard 
people as glass spheres, filled with stained water, the 
bottom dark blue, the top almost clear, gradual suffu- 
sion forming the space between. 

All law, morals, and rewards are based by necessity 
on the black and white of action. No notice can be 
taken of the individuals utter (?) depravity or suffer- 
ing. For some warfare is a lark, they are incapable of 
being terrified. They are dull amiable cows, munching 
buttercups. There is also the man whose heart’s blood 
flows consciously to his fingers and the bottoms of his 
feet, whose every nerve is a glowing filament, and 
whose soul flounders in his mouth. Both receive the 


same reward. In the staggering zig-zag to a machine 


gun nest; (sic) one endure (sic) little more annoyance 
than the keeper of the beehives caught without his 
gloves, the other goes through the darkest horrors of 
hell. 


—from a letter of Robert Lowell to 
Anne Dick (Mrs. Alexander Eliot) 
from Nantucket, sometime in the 
early summer of 1936. 


Brantwood Camp 


Cal and I became friends our Third Form year at 
St. Marks. At our desks, side by side in Study Hall, 
I was reading poetry—he history. On the way to 
meals or chapel, we would often linger together in 
the corridors to study the large Meissonier repro- 
ductions, I for the painting—he for Napoleon. 

In the school attic, a huge miscellaneous collec- 
tion of books was tumbled together into a moun- 
tainous pile. We would pillage it, chiefly for en- 
gravings from histories of Napoleon, but also for 
others; we both admired Gustave Doré. Soon I 
began reading history, and he began reading 
poetry and taking an interest in painting. 

To help him understand painting, Elie Faure’s 
Spirit of Forms was the commentary Cal stumbled 
on—and “forms” was the key. The forms of snail 
shells led to the lines of force in a Rubens, and the 
suggestion of formal construction found by tracing 
the lines of Dynamic Symmetry on a Leonardo in- 
spired Cal to apply what he had learned of painting 
to poetry; to reading it, not writing it. The com- 
mentary he chose for poetry was Norton's on 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

In Norton, will was the Inferno’s key. Farinata 
had put himself in the circle of Hell. Will could put 
a man in Heaven or Hell. This idea crystallized for 
Cal all he had learned since he had begun reading 
the commentaries. He could be whatever he de- 
cided to be—anything, if he chose to do the work. 
Napoleon was the proof. 

Cal was now fired to try it, but he had no way of 
expressing himself. He felt neither poet, painter, 
nor musician, and had no wish to be a soldier or 
statesman. 

St. Marks ran a summer camp, called Brant- 
wood, for underprivileged boys. It was staffed by 
volunteer Fifth and Sixth Formers, and the summer 
of our Fifth Form year Cal decided to go as a coun- 
selor. He insisted I do the same. 


Moody, solitary, antisocial, Cal nonetheless 
wanted to prove that he could be a good counselor. 
Community life; songs; hikes; competition for the 
cleanest hut; best record for knot-tying and camp- 
fire-building—to all these tasks Cal brought an un- 
natural fervor. We were each assigned a hut with 


about eight boys. In Cal’s were “Mohawks,” in 
mine “Massasoits.” I had never underestimated 
Cal's drive and sense of purpose, but I was unpre- 
pared for what was to come. 

In the evenings we would gather in the head 
counselor's hut to discuss the day’s problems with 
our boys. The senior counselors—relaxed and 
smoking—were often disconcerted by Cal, who 
took these sessions with a seriousness that tolerated 
no frivolous humor. 

The two weeks drove on. Cal forced himself to 
sing or tell stories at the evening campfires. He 
cleaned his hut himself, threw himself into the con- 
tests and games, and although he cared nothing for 
competition, he was extremely put out if his hut 
was not first—for that meant to him that he had 
not done the work. 

The climax of the term was the Overnight Hike. 
Camping after the march, free at last—our boys 
rounded up, bedded down, the last blister band- 
aided—we sat by the lake and talked for the first 
time since we had come to Brantwood, and we 
talked all night. We both felt that somehow it had 
been worth the effort. 

But for Cal it meant that at last he knew he could 
do whatever he chose to do. His mood was of 
wonder and exaltation. He would be a writer, he 
said, (meaning prose). He would work at it, as he 
had worked at Brantwood, and he would be great. 

We roomed together our last year. Cal wrote his 


first poem. -Francis S. Parker 


Lowell, with parents, circa 1920, courtesy of Elizabeth Hardwick. 


On Robert Lowell 


Where did his torrent of energy come from? His 
father, in his mid-forties when I first knew him, 
was sluggish and blocked. That astonishing drive's 
main source was certainly his mother, but the 
hysterical dynamo in her had no outlet and was 
therefore destructive of herself and of those around 
her—especially, of course, her husband and her 
son. 


Somehow he survived those quite dreadful ten- 
sions and managed to invent himself. The being he 
created was a spring coiled by his own strong, fum- 
bling hand. What he made of himself was a reac- 
tion to and against his parents. We are all, of 
course, formed in such ways, but he had special 
needs to slip from that parental vise and finally he 
found devices that made the escape possible. It was 
a tight one from the start, constraining his unruly 
nature in grotesque ways. His parents’ attempt to 
control him could be called “conventional” except 
that their nagging campaign for proper dress, man- 
ners and attitude aimed beyond mere convention. 
It was an effort to control or subdue a 
phenomenon they feared, a spirit in revolt not just 
against them and their narrow world but against 
something more frightening, perhaps dangerous 
life itself, as they perceived it. 


These dull parents fought hard to win the battle 
at 170 Marlborough Street. Charlotte Lowell's 
white gloves sheathed steely hands determined to 
wrest victory from her strange, rebellious only 
child. The fighting raged even when his childhood 
obsession was Napoleon (a_ bookshelf on 
Bonaparte in his bedroom, all read by the time he 
was fourteen), before his heroes became Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton and then the rest. 


At first his defensive weapon was humor, not of 
the sunny or winning sort but daring and ag- 
gressive, even grotesque. | remember Thanksgiving 
lunch, in 1932 or 1933, he and | freed for the day 
from St. Mark’s cloisters, sitting at the mahogany 
dining-room table on Marlborough Street and gig- 
gling almost uncontrollably at obscure yarns he 
spun about friends of his parents. They were in- 


direct attacks, of course (how could one dare to 
take on directly the friends of one’s parents?). And 
so they were fantastic, full of invented episodes 
about cheeky servants and highly exaggerated mis- 
adventures of daily life in that proper world. The 
two of us almost choked on the turkey as we thus 
separated ourselves from these two parents trying 
to talk about the St. Mark’s—Groton football 
game and the details of life at a school of which his 
father’s grandfather (or was it great-uncle?) had 
been the first headmaster. 

Critics have praised him, and some have ques- 
tioned his taste, for the lacerating accounts of him- 
self and his parents in the “confessional”. writing. 
My view, based on much observation of him and 
of them in those painful days, is that he spared 
them, and thus perhaps himself, in his accounts of 
their behavior. They could well have been dealt 
with much more harshly, and I have marvelled at 
his rationalizations of what he went through at 
their hands. (I do have a letter from him calling 
them “‘pretty awful people,” written in the 1950s). 

In those schooldays “loyalty” was the first prin- 
ciple of our friendship. Lowell was the unques- 
tioned leader, whose dominance sometimes chafed, 
of a cabal of three classmates, alienated from the 
values of that school. The painter Frank Parker 
and I were the others and there was no effort to 
recruit more aspiring dissidents, nor did our class- 
mates try to join our charmed, if scarcely visible, 
circle. Lowell deserved that leadership because 
Parker and I, having less reason than him to fight 
for survival against the parental enemy, were even 
more unformed. And he had a superior drive and 
commitment to the search for the “serious,’’ an idea 
he embraced by the time we were sixteen. 

He decreed that Parker would be painter and I a 
musician. He would be the poet (there was no talk 
of mere “writing”’). His allocation of the arts 
among the three of us was based on the fact that 
Parker was already doing sketches and caricatures 
and the circumstance that I was in the choir (and 
what other art was left open?). Since Lowell was 
tone-deaf and since I had a mere trace of musical 
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talent, he had to accept my dropping out of that 
niche in our pantheon. It remained a question of 


what to do with me in the arts. When I spent a 
summer with him in a cottage on Nantucket, in 
1936, working hard on our nineteen-year-old in- 
tellects all the time, he made me read all the minor 
Elizabethan playwrights, and I still retain a tag or 
two from Dekker and Middleton. He assigned 
himself Shakespeare, Milton, Homer again, and 
the English lyric poets. It was not a fair or sensible 
division of labor, but I lacked the confidence to 
challenge him. One put up with his bullying. There 
were enough other rewards in the friendship, but 
they were tested when he chased me and knocked 
me down to force me to stop smoking (he who later 
smoked three or four packs a day). 

If he invented himself in an unusually conscious 
and deliberate way, as I have suggested, that was 
as nothing compared to the way in which he 
created Robert Lowell the writer. He set about that 
task even before he had a notion of what it was to 
“write,” or what there was for him to write about. 
Imagination needs material, experience, to grind, 
and that is famously just what is missing for the 
young artist. Two decades went by before Lowell 
could face, and deal creatively with, the matter 
that was closest at hand, his struggle with his fami- 
ly. So in the beginning the impulsion was abstract 
and purely moral: what is good and bad, bearable 
and unbearable, serious and unimportant, as oné 
considers what to do with life? To find the 
answers, his answers, he went straight to literature, 
blindly and instinctively, | would say. He had little 
interest in philosophy or other sources of 
knowledge or wisdom. If in those early years at 
school he looked elsewhere than to the classics of 
literature for guidance (along with the scholarly 
commentaries on them, to learn how to read 
them), it was to painting, in the volumes of 
reproductions in the Carnegie collection in a small 
room near the library. 

Where did the nickname “Cal” come from? The 
scholars will bicker about that. I have never been 
sure whether Caliban or Caligula was the inspira- 
tion, so to speak, for his taunting classmates in the 
third or fourth forms. We were reading Roman 
history and “The Tempest” in the same year. So 
both names were handy for the smooth sons of 
Wall Street and State Street to hang on Lowell, the 
rough outsider with rumpled clothes and hair and 


untied shoe-laces. I would say that Caliban was the 
main source—uncouthness rather than a mania 
that had not yet appeared. Physically the strongest 
boy in the class, he was looked on as odd, not 
crazy. 

I know little about his two Harvard years, hav- 
ing fallen back a year because of illness and thus 
overlapping only one of them. My memory is that 
he was not much affected by The Advocate’s rejec- 
tion of his candidacy—it was too much of a club 
and he knew he was not eminently clubbable. He 
encouraged me to concentrate in the Classics, 
which I did, and to join the Crimson, then some- 
what less clubby than The Advocate. But we saw 
each other a great deal and I was heavily involved 
in his struggle to leave Harvard and all those fami- 
ly pressures that almost trapped him. I was of some 
use in this effort, presenting to his stubborn parents 
a conventional self and conventional careerist ar- 
guments for the move to Kenyon. But Dr. Merrill 
Moore, the transplanted Southern agrarian son- 
neteer and psychiatrist with a Harvard medical 
base and a Beacon Street practice, who knew Tate, 
Ransom, Warren et al., was, of course, much more 
influential with those parents. He certified Lowell's 
move as sane, and it helped that Lowell's mother 
ended up working as an aide in Moore's office; she 
had something to do at last beyond chivvying hus- 
band and son. Finally it got through to them that 
their difficult son might be better off away from 
them and that they might be spared, too, if he just 
went away. 

Students of the life and work of Lowell have 
noted, but not sufficiently, I think, the way in 
which he systematically apprenticed himself to 
older writers. It began at school with Richard G. 
Eberhardt, then a young poet on the faculty whom 
we called “Cousin Ghormley,” not out of dis- 
respect but as a sort of joke. Then there was Ford 
Madox Ford, the only novelist in the list of men- 
tors, whom he met in Boston in 1936 or 1937 and 
visited in Olivet, Mich. Pre-eminently, there were 
Allen Tate and John Crowe Ransom, the latter 
moving from Vanderbilt to Kenyon, to which he 
attracted Randall Jarrell and Lowell, among other 
aspiring young poets. Later there were Pound, 
Eliot, William Carlos Williams and Santayana, 
among others at whose feet he sat. He could learn 
from them not just the craft of poetry but 
something about how to think and live as a poet. It 


Martin’s Studios, Greensboro, North Carolina, circa 1940; 


courtesy of Elizabeth Hardwick. 


was done for enlightenment, not careerist calcula- 
tion, though Lowell did not lack ambition for suc- 
cess. 

Later, during the long period of manic-depres- 
sive “breakdowns,” as he called them, which came 
at intervals of about eleven months, as I once 
figured, I often served as a way-station in the tran- 
sit from abandoned home to hospital. In these 
episodes, some of them quite frightening, the point 
was to get him as soon as possible out of some wild 
entanglement and into the hospital. I did this 
several times in collaboration with his wife, the 
truly devoted Elizabeth Hardwick, and _ his 


psychiatrist, the remarkably impressive Dr. Viola 
Bernard. Once in the early 1960s I flew to Buenos 
Aires to persuade him to leave a clinic and his fan- 
tasies of that moment; after four days he agreed 
and we came back, an Argentinian doctor named 
Kelly accompanying us, his tranquillizing hypo- 
dermic at the ready, as required by Panam. 

We were close friends for 45 years, | think, 
though for most of that time our worlds over- 
lapped more than coincided, and there were 
periods when circumstances prevented much con- 
tact. | was his best man at his first wedding, in 
1940, while Allen Tate gave away the bride, Jean 
Stafford. At his marriage to Elizabeth Hardwick in 
1948 I again handed him the ring after trying to 
dilute or turn aside the usual parental hostility. 
Mrs. Lowell asked me in that house in Beverly 
Farms, where the wedding was, whether I thought 
Elizabeth was “suitable” and would “take good 
care of Bobby,” the same questions she had put to 
me about Jean, though the Lowells did not attend 
that unapproved service in New York. Had his 
mother been around for his third marriage, I would 
have had to give a different answer to that insistent 
question, which surely would have been posed 
once more. I was never able to conceal my doubts 
about that one, but they caused no trouble be- 
tween us. 

I remember once, a dozen years before he died, 
bringing him back to my house in New York in one 
of his crazed escapes from home. Watching him 
breathe in heavy gasps, asleep in the taxi, the tran- 
quillizing drugs fighting the mania, I thought that 
there were then two dynamos within him, spinning 
in opposite directions and tearing him apart, and 
that these forces would kill him at last. No one, 
strong as he was, could stand that for long. And, 
finally, the opposing engines of creation and 
repression did kill him in a taxi in front of his own 
real home. —Blair Clark 
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Robert Lowell 


In Elizabeth Hardwick's Sleepless Nights, there is a 
passage about Robert Lowell that eloquently ex- 
presses his relationship with many people. 


He remembered what a disappointment he 
had been to his grandfather, how the old 
man, dying of cancer, would call out to him, 
the only male around since a handsome son 
had died at thirty. Who are you? Grandfather 
would ask. One year thin and handsome and 
the next year bulky and brooding. Cannot 
shoot a gun, cannot ride a horse. What prizes 
have you won, except for collecting snakes 
and mismatched socks? On a sailboat, a 
menace. Where are you standing, why are 
you standing gazing at the water? You will 
drown us all. 


The scene suggests the inextricable mixture of love, 
expectation, frustration, rancor Lowell aroused in 
many. The fact that this was true was always a 
source of pain for me. Why did it happen? Was it 
Lowell's “fault’”—or others’? Did “fault” or 
“blame” even apply? 

He once said to me, “When I'm dead, I don’t care 
what you write about me; all I ask is that it be 
serious.” This sentence reflects, I think, the relent- 
less mind that disturbed so many people, even 
friends and family. In a central way, Robert Lowell 
was not quite civilized. However courtly or charm- 
ing, casual or playful he was by turns, in his art 
and his personal relationships Lowell was un- 
fashionably —even, at times, ruthlessly —serious. 

He knew that his poems destroyed the decencies, 
the privacies of family life as these are ordinarily 
understood. He was haunted by the pain the poems 
caused. 


Can I be forgiven the life-waste of my 
lifework? 

Was the thing worth doing worth doing 
badly? 

Man in the world, a whirlpool in a river- 

soul cannot be saved outside the role of 
God. 


Lowell's dark night, as a writer, came after the 
publication of his second book. For about five 
years, he wrote almost no poetry. The kind of 
poem he knew how to write, technically, couldn't 
embody his experience: “I couldn’t get my ex- 
perience into tight metrical forms.” 


After Life Studies, he never allowed that to hap- 
pen again. At whatever cost—the dismay,the dis- 
appointment of reviewers, family, friends—the 
poems proceeded from what at the deepest level 
absorbed and obsessed his mind. 

The issues, agonies, dilemmas of his personal life 
were an essential (by the end, the essential) part of 
this. As a whole, the poems attempt to “take on,” 
catch, embody, express the whole world. (The 
unrhymed sonnets are, I think, an attempt to ingest 
the whole world.) “Soul cannot be saved outside 
the role of God.” The poems don’t pretend to re- 
solve the moral issues, or justify the pain, the “life- 
waste,” that the fact of writing them caused. They 
can only dramatize, “play out” the shape and 
nature of these dilemmas. 

Van Gogh, in his letters, says that we must 
“truly love” what we in fact do love. 


Love what we love, how superfluous a warn- 
ing this seems to be, and yet it is justified to an 
enormous extent! For how many there are 
who waste their best efforts on something that 
is not worth their best efforts, whereas they 
treat what they love ina stepmotherly way in- 
stead of yielding wholly to the irresistible urge 
of their hearts. And yet we venture to call this 
conduct “firmness of character’ and ‘strength 
of mind,” and we waste our energy on an un- 
worthy creature, all the while neglecting our 
true sweetheart. And all this ‘with the most 
sacred intentions,” thinking “we are com- 
pelled to do it,” out of “moral conviction" and 
a ‘sense of duty.” And so we have the ‘beam 
in our own eye,” confusing a pseudo- or 
would-be conscience with our true con- 
science... . The man who damn well refuses 
to love what he loves dooms himself. 


Lowell's presence and being had a peculiar den- 
sity. He seemed to carry around within his body 
the whole of his past life, past art—both as grace 
and as burden. Valéry’s words about Mallarmé ir- 
resistibly come to mind: “Near him while he was 
still alive, I thought of his destiny as already 
realized.” Several months before he died, he said to 
me with an air of resignation, despair, and pride: “I 
don’t know the value of what I've written, but I 
know that I changed the game.” 


—Frank Bidart 


—$<— Sa 
For the Union Dead 


“Relinquunt Omnia Servare Rem Publicam” 


The old South Boston Aquarium stands 

in a Sahara of snow now. Its broken windows are 
boarded. 

The bronze weathervane cod has lost half its scales. 

The airy tanks are dry. 


Once my nose crawled like a snail on the glass; 

my hand tingled 

to burst the bubbles 

drifting from the noses of the cowed, compliant fish. 


My hand draws back. | often sigh still 

for the dark downward and vegetating kingdom 
ot the fish and reptile. One morning last March, 
| pressed against the new barbed and galvanized 


fence on the Boston Common. Behind their cage, 
yellow dinosaur steam shovels were grunting 

as they cropped up tons of mush and grass 

to gouge their underworld garage. 


Parking lots luxuriate like civic 

sand piles in the heart of Boston. 

A girdle of orange, Puritan-pumpkin colored girders 
braces the tingling Statehouse, 


shaking over the excavations, as it faces Colonel Shaw 

and his bell-cheeked Negro infantry 

on St. Gaudens’ shaking Civil War relief, 

propped by a plank splint against the garage’s earth- 
quake. 


Two months after marching through Boston, 

half the regiment was dead; 

at the dedication, 

William James could almost hear the bronze Negroes 
breathe. 


The monument sticks like a fishbone 
in the city’s throat. 

Its colonel is as lean 

as a compass needle. 


= 


He has an angry wrenlike vigilance, 
a greyhound’s gentle tautness; 

he seems to wince at pleasure 

and suffocate for privacy. 


He is out of bounds. He rejoices in man’s lovely, 
peculiar power to choose life and die— 

when he leads his black soldiers to death, 

he cannot bend his back. 


On a thousand small-town New England greens, 
the old white churches hold their air 
of sparse, sincere rebellion; frayed flags 


quilt the graveyards of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


The stone statues of the abstract Union Soldier 
grow slimmer and younger each year— 
wasp-waisted, they doze over muskets, 

and muse through their sideburns. 


Shaw’s father wanted no monument 
except the ditch, 

where his son’s body was thrown 
and lost with his ‘‘niggers.”’ 


The ditch is nearer 

There are no statues for the last war here; 

on Boylston Street, a commercial photograph 
shows. Hiroshima boiling 


over a Mosler Safe, ‘‘the Rock of Ages ’ 

that survived the blast. Space is nearer. 

When | crouch to my television set, 

the drained faces of Negro school children rise like 
balloons. 


Colonel Shaw 

is riding on his bubble, 
he waits 

for the blesséd break. 


The Aquarium is gone. Everywhere, 
giant finned cars nose forward like fish; 
a savage servility 

slides by on grease. 


—Robert Lowell 
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Robert Lowell in the Sixties 


Antiques and quarrels from “91 Revere Street” 
mix in memory with Kentucky bluegrass and 
whitewashed fences seen from the backseat of my 
father’s white Buick: my parents were driving me 
from Memphis to Cambridge in 1962 to begin grad- 
uate school; I was reading Life Studies for the first 
time. The angst, the vulnerability, the exposed 
nerves of the author led me to expect someone 
other than the man who as poet, teacher and friend 
was to have an effect on my life I could not, even 
now, begin to calculate. 

Physically Robert Lowell gave an impression of 
force, with strong shoulders and an unusually large 
head—not a head that revealed the skull and 
hinted at the brain as with Allen Tate: one, rather, 
that gave a powerful but awkward, elemental im- 
pression, making one think simultaneously of a 
bull and a creature of the sea. He was born under 
the constellation Pisces, and fishing was the one 
sport he found meaning in. The sea was his ele- 
ment; I can think of no other poet who has evoked 
the sea so often and so tellingly. Fish, gulls, whales, 
turtles, seals appear again and again in his work; 
the dolphin was both muse and self. 

I picture him at Harvard slouched in a leather 
chair, a penny loafer dangling from one foot, 
shoulders scrunched up toward his massive head— 
his hands framing a point in the air, held up before 
his face as though to protect it from attack, now 
and then righting the black-rimmed glasses that 
kept sliding down the bridge of his thick nose, one 
of many True cigarettes between his fingers. With 
his broad face and “oval Lowell smile,” he bore an 
uncanny resemblance to the pictures of Amy 
Lowell and James Russell Lowell in The American 
Heritage Dictionary. The jaunty, pastel shirt-and- 
tie combinations—the opposite of _ tradi- 
tional—that he would sometimes wear, made one 
cringe, yet they were typical of one who loathed 
conventional “good taste” and who delighted in 
things that were jarring and vivid. 

That Lowell's speech bore subtle but well- 
defined traces of a Southern accent was only one of 


many paradoxes about him, but it said something 
important about this complex and often contradic- 
tory person. Perhaps the accent had rubbed off in 
the course of many years of marriage to Elizabeth 
Hardwick, who was born in Kentucky. I fancy, 
though, he picked it up from the crowd of Ten- 
nesseans and Kentuckians, teachers and friends, 
whom he had met in his early twenties when he left 
Harvard after his sophomore year to study at Ken- 
yon and LSU: Allen Tate, John Ransom, Randall’ 
Jarrell, Peter Taylor, “Red” Warren. Probably it 
was a sign of his rebellion against a New England 
heritage which he both rejected and thoroughly 
embodied—a heritage which for him carried a lot 
of guilt and was inextricable from his feelings 
toward his family. To me his speech was reassur- 
ingly familiar at Harvard in the Sixties, where I 
found that a Southern accent was usually greeted 
with incredulity or hostility. Coming from him, no 
one seemed to mind it. 

Lowell had apparently been pretty humorless as 
a young man. The torture and enervation (a word 
that recurs in his poetry) of recurrent mental break- 
downs, and perhaps worse, the treatment for 
them, had not left him with a sanguine attitude 
toward life. Yet in his late forties and early fifties, 
one could see him unbend and “mellow” as he 
came to a slow acceptance of the world and 
himself. In Day by Day he wrote (of his mother): 


Your exaggerating humor, 

the opposite of deadpan, 

the opposite of funny to a son, 
is mine now— 


A gifted alien, a stranger to the ordinary, some- 
times hardly human at all, he relished broad 
humor, the ridiculous, the common. In his healthy 
periods, I think he was often overcome with joy at 
the feeling of being “normal,” and thus delighted in 
the obvious. The “exaggerating” element in his 
humor, which could be charming or tiresome, was 
the counterpart of his extravagant poetic style. 


Once during the term at Harvard, perhaps dur- 
ing 1965, I got Lowell and James Dickey, who was 
reading locally, together for lunch. Circumstances, 
and the two men’s temperaments, had cast them as 
rivals. Peter Davison, in a widely noted article in 
The Atlantic, had just coupled them as the nation’s 
two leading poets. While differing greatly in back- 
ground and style, they had more in common than is 
obvious: their genius, the scope of their ambition 
their boundless energy, and a radical originality 
that set them apart from most of their contempor- 
aries. Both were hypersensitive to criticism; both 
had recently been the subjects of full-scale critical 
broadsides in The Sixties by Robert Bly—one of 
the few sure signs of distinction in contemporary 
poetry. 

We ate at Chez Dreyfus in Cambridge. Dickey 
and I| had been drinking beer since breakfast, and 
had just come from my writing class, where he had 
put in a splendid guest appearance. Lowell was not 
supposed to be drinking, as alcohol was incompat- 
ible with the lithium pills he took for his illness. He 
made an exception (not unusual) for the occasion; 
food was soon forgotten, vodka flowed. Sparring 
between the two poets was in evidence, some of it 
good-natured, some of it not. Dickey, who hunts 
with bow and arrow, showed us a large bandage 
on his back and started telling us about a recent 
trip to the West Virginia wilderness. It was a good 
story. Having stopped to drink from a mountain 
stream, he had looked up just in time to see a huge 
bear reared up on its hind legs, making straight for 
him in the most unfriendly way. Just as the bear 
had attacked, raking his back and shoulder with 
razor-sharp claws, Dickey had got off an arrow 
that killed the bear. “But the bear wasn’t dead, 
Jim,” Lowell interrupted, himself suddenly bear- 
like, clearing his way with his gesturing hands, 
laughing as he always did at the remark he was 
about to make—“When you got back to your of- 
fice, the bear was sitting at your desk. It was 
Robert Bly.” 

Lowell was slow to fall for political solutions to 
complex problems. One irony of his career was his 
position in the Sixties as a poetic spokesman for the 
Left (not that he didn’t want it and work for it). 
Few critics have seen that in this profoundly divid- 
ed person, radicalism was balanced by a rock- 
ribbed, atavistic sense of tradition. It is well known 


that Lowell was a Conscientious Objector in World 
War II, protesting the Allied bombing of civilians 
at Dresden and elsewhere, and that he went to jail 
for it; few people are aware that he had earlier tried 
to enlist in the Navy but had been rejected because 
of poor eyesight. In all events, the divisions in his 
own personality afforded him an unusually good 


please turn to page 16 


Family Graveyard 


At Peredelkino you passed through the gate, 

Your head to one side, your cheek on your shoulder 
tight 

As a violin held somehow out of sight; 

| listen now, but it is there no more. 


In Moscow, near-sighted, you entered Peter’s hut, 
Examining a notch some six feet from the floor 
Hacked as by an ax; you stood below that notch 
And measured yourself against Great Peter's height. 


Once filled by a body, how the void resounds! 
Beneath the notch a new ghost fills the air; 
The maples in the graveyard now are bare; 
And through the dark the violin thinly sounds. 


The family graves lie deep within the wood: 

Your parents both are there, but where in the dark are 
you? 

The bookmarks in the book have been removed, 

One cannot find the page as one leafs through. 


How is it, Robert, there in your wild land? 

Within us we all bear our family graves; 

How can we name the heart of sorrow’s flower 

As it races past us through dark cosmic waves? 

Here on the stone the name that you once had rests 
like discarded clothes. 


So through the labyrinth you’ve made your way? 
And yet beneath that notch | still hear you, 

And bring these berries from Pasternak’s rowan tree 
For all the good that rowanberries do. 


(translated by William Jay Smith and Fred Starr) 


—Andrei Vuznesensky 
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opportunity to understand both sides of most 
political issues. 

In 1969 Lowell was offered a visiting professor- 
ship for the following spring in the English Depart- 
ment of the University of California at Berkeley. I 
was on the faculty there at the time and backed up 
the offer with a glowing description of the political 
struggle at Berkeley and of the overall atmosphere 
of the place. Those were heady times; it really did 
look as though the walls were about to come 
down. My enthusiasm was genuine, as was my 
naiveté. Lowell used my letter as the basis of a 
poem, “The Revolution,” in History. (Anyone who 
has had occasion to study Lowell's methods of 
quotation will know that with him, poetic license 
was a way of life.) Whatever its relationship to 
what I wrote in my letter—I can hardly say after 
ten years—the quoted part of the poems reads: 


“We're in a prerevolutionary situation 

at Berkeley, an incredible, refreshing relief 

from your rather hot-house, good prep- 
school Harvard riots. 

The main thing is our exposure to politics; 

whether this a priori will determine 

the revolutionary's murder in the streets, 

or the death of the haves by the have-nots, 
I don't know; 

but anyway you should be in on it— 

only in imagination can we lose the battle.” 


It’s clear that lines five to seven and line nine were 
Robert Lowell’s work, though trying to attribute 
them reminds me too much of an episode in the 
literary career of Mr. B. Baggins at Rivendell. The 
following excerpt from his reply to my letter gives 
the flavor both of his warmth and of his ironic 
sense of humor: 


About Berkeley—the big classes, the two 
public lectures (described to me by Professor 
Raleigh) are out of my style. Then the being 
away from home—I don't think I can decide 
this year about 1971. Still I feel drawn by 
Berkeley. Maybe less now. Your saying that I 
“should be in on it" is as tho I were to offer 
you Castine by saying “we seem likely to have 
a tidal wave and you should see the morale of 
a village in danger.” I have so little faith in 
any of the sides, tho some in some things. Or 
rather, it's a joy this summer to be back to real 
life (real rest?). The contentions, the revolu- 


tion, the counter-revolution will all come 
back to me, I cannot doubt it, and perhaps 
they'll be welcome. ; 
Well, Lizzie and I miss your old visits, and 
wish you were back. 
Affectionately, 
Cal 


Lowell in Castine, Maine, in his studio, a con- 
verted barn by the ocean, painted a hideous 
aluminum color inside: him barefoot, wearing a 
crusty old Harvard blazer, cooking lobsters and 
drinking beer like any Bostonian up for the sum- 
mer. Trying to describe the wind-filled shape of a 
striped jib while watching a sailboat regatta 
through binoculars, which he then turns on a rab- 
bit crouched in the dry bracken—fascinated by the 
blood pulsing through magnified veins in the rab- 
bit’s pink, alert ears. 

I hope I have conveyed what a terribly endearing 
person Robert Lowell could be, and something of 
his nature. To those of us whom good luck led to 
study writing with him, he taught almost by in- 
direction, yet managed to touch us with a sense of 
his own struggle for the absolute in poetry. He 
transmitted a total dedication to the effort of say- 
ing something like a fresh coat of paint. In the 
tradition of his own youth—of Ford Madox Ford, 
John Crowe Ransom, and Allen Tate—he showed 
that a poem “must be tinkered with and recast until 
one’s eyes pop out of one’s head.” At the same time 
he believed that the goal and meaning of writing 
lay beyond the mere process of writing; he was in 
his way as much a transcendentalist as Emerson. | 
have heard of his unkindnesses, and I don’t doubt 
them, but to me he was always kind and, indeed, 
helped me through a very low period of my life. I 
feel he was a pure and simple soul trapped by fate 
in a tragically flawed personality and life. I went 
for years without seeing him, but when he died— 
too young, at sixty—I felt the roof had been ripped 
off the sky. How strange it is to be sitting here in 
the air conditioning in Memphis, to look at his pic- 
ture on a book, and to think of him as not being 
alive. I always knew that when I had finally writ- 
ten something I could be really proud of, my 
greatest pleasure would be in showing it to him. 
But for that pleasure, there was not enough time in 


h : 
the world —Richard Tillinghast 


For Robert Lowell 


When R.T.S. Lowell, at twenty-one, wrote two 
paragraphs ‘For T.S. Eliot” in the Harvard Ad- 
vocate (December 1938), he was writing them for 
Robert Lowell too. He had one eye on himself, and 
so he risked squinting or connivance, especially in 
praising Eliot for being snooty. ‘A bias so com- 
plicated, snooty and immaterial—happily, psych- 
ologically tortured—is desperately precious.” 
Lowell himself, a man with astonishing powers of 
growth, grew to extirpate the snooty; more impor- 
tantly, he grew to write a great deal which was 
desperately precious, its preciousness often its 
understanding of desperation. He came to a very 
different sense of his likeness to, and unlikeness to, 
Eliot. “I almost think I'm more varied than Eliot 
but much more repetitious” (The Listener, 4 
September 1969). His poem to Eliot varied Eliot's 
own meeting with his self and with a mentor poet 
in Little Gidding. 


Caught between two streams of traffic, in the gloom 
of Memorial Hall and Harvard's war-dead. ... And he: 
“Don't you loathe to be compared with your relatives? 
I do. I've just fount two of mine reviewed by Poe. 
He wiped the floor with them... and I was delighted.” 
Then on with warden's pace across the Yard, 
talking of Pound... . 

(History) 


Eliot may have loathed to be compared with his 
relatives, but London’s Russell Square was far 
enough from Harvard Square. There he felt free. 
But however much Lowell may have loathed being 
compared with his relatives, he knew that it was in- 
escapable. As this very poem suggests (since it in- 
cites us to recall the Lowells and Eliots of their alma 
mater), Lowell freed himself in poems, and often 
in poems directly about his relatives (something 
which Eliot did not). For Lowell, Harvard was im- 
pressively and oppressively the stamping ground of 


the Lowells. It stamped him for life. Off the young 
man stamped to Kenyon College, under the illusion 
that such dust could be shaken off those feet. 
Haunted by Harvard, he haunted it; he became the 
eternal revenant. His exquisite poem about his 
relatives (Cousin So, Ancestral Mother-in-Law 
So”) is called “Revenants;” probably it was in- 
spired (as was the poem for Eliot) by the final page, 
the last leaf, of Ferris Greenslet’s The Lowells And 
Their Seven Worlds, with its evocation of aged 
President Lowell plunging across “the stream of 
traffic on Charles Street” in the sharp weather: “To 
one not unacquainted with New England history 
and the part his family had played in it, he came to 
seem something of a revenant. As a last leaf he was 
an utter misfit, and would have been even if there 
had not still been green and fruit-bearing branches 
on the family tree.” 

Lowell had The Lowells And Their Seven 
Worlds on his bookshelves. It helped him in 
honouring his family tree. He knew that there is no 
substitute for knowledge, and a poem like ‘Colonel 
Charles Russell Lowell 1835-64,” which is in debt 
to the book, is a testimony to a piety which was 
sincerely learnt as well as to what was in Lowell's 
blood. 

Lowell himself had seven worlds. I knew him 
only for seven years and only in one world, a 
world in which he was generous, fertile, con- 
siderate, and gentle, relaxed at full-length on a 
couch or a bed, talking with, but not for effect, 
mischievous, unthreatening, and unthreatened. A 
few times I saw him in pain of mind, but I never 
saw him when he was fierce or anguished or unjust. 
Those who knew him throughout everything he 
went through must be those who knew him best, 
even if others of us may perhaps have known the 
best of him. I knew him well (that is, when he was 
well), so there is a sense in which I cannot have 
known him well. But after such knowledge there 
was no need ever for forgiveness, simply there was 
love within respect. 


I wish I had some of his own powers of elegiac 
reminiscential tribute, alive for instance to what 
John Crowe Ransom had lived for, alive with affec- 
tion and independence. Never was memorial prose 
so unfunereal. I have no appropriate talents here. 
But I have happy memories of him, and they are 
not darkened by the necessary acknowledgement 
that his own happiness, though real and right, was 
precarious, surprising, and surprisedly grateful. 
Memories of him reading his poems at Bristol in 
1970, and magnanimously steeling himself to read 
—since I had asked him to—’To Speak of Woe 
that is in Marriage,” a poem he admitted pained 
him to read. Memories of him at Milgate in 1973, 
revising History and asking—directly, sincerely, 
and undauntedly—for advice as to the wording 
here, the cadence there. Of him at Milgate again in 
late 1976, proffering the typescript of Day by Day 
and, without any of the great man’s ingratiations, 
inviting judgement (too many poems ending with 
question-marks?, I asked, and he made me feel that 
this was no presumption on my part—he even 
changed some of them). Memories of him, my last 
memories, at 8 Lowell Street in March 1977, sweet- 
ly agreeing to be photographed in return for an 
amateur haircut so that he might fly kempt to 
Ireland that day. 

The only other man of genius whom I have 
known—still know—is William Empson, and it 
pleases me that they much pleased each other. In 
1971 Lowell spoke of Empson as “the king of 
critics:” “even his shortest notes change my mind.” 
I had hoped in 1973 that Lowell might join Auden 
in contributing to a book in honour of Empson. 
But no. 


Doing something on William has long defeated 
me, I'm afraid. No poem comes; a considered 
critical essay is beyond my uncritical talents; I can't 
somehow catch hold of him briefly in a paragraph 
or two. My kind of judgement edged out of remin- 
iscence would be impertinent in a festschrift. I've 
been through this with my old friend Allen Tate, 
and finally did nothing. William is one of the few 
(only?) people I read every scrap of and am never 
disappointed. I don't want to disappoint by prom- 
ising a piece I won't write. 


Still, four months later he paid a succinctly 
weighty tribute to Empson’s poems in a review of 
Larkin’s Oxford Book of Twentieth Century 
English Verse (Encounter, May 1973). 

A sense of this happy fact, of Lowell and Emp- 
son as mutually-respecting friends and as friends of 
mine, may have been in my mind in the saddened 
month of 1977, when, privileged to send some 
words to the ceremony in New York which 
honoured Lowell after his death, there came to me 
the words of Empson on King Lear: 


The scapegoat who has collected all this wisdom 
for us is viewed at the end with a sort of hushed en- 
vy, not I think really because he has become wise 
but because the general human desire for ex- 
perience has been so glutted in him; he has been 
through everything. 
We that are young 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 


—Christopher Ricks 
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To Robert Lowell 
and Osip Mandelstam 


| look out the window: spring is coming. 
| look out the window: spring is here. 
The shuffle and click of the slide projector 
Changing slides takes longer. 


| like the dandelion— 

How it sticks to the business of briefly being. 
Shuffle and click, shuffle and click— 

Life, more life, more life. 


The train that carried the sparkling crystal saxophone 
Osip Mandelstam into exile clicketyclicked 

Through suds of spring flowers, 

Cool furrowed-earth smells, sunshine like freshly 
baked bread. 


The earth was so black it looked wet, 
So rich it had produced Mandelstam. 
He was last seen alive 

In 1938 at a transit camp near Vladivostok 


Eating from a garbage pile, 

When | was two, and Robert Lowell was twenty-one, 
Who much later wouid translate Mandelstam, 

And now has been dead two years himself. 


| sometimes feel | hurry to them both, 
Stand staring at the careworn spines 
Of their books in my bookshelf, 

Only in order to walk away. 


The wish to live is as unintentional as love. 

Of course the future always is, 

Like someone just back from England 

Stepping off a curb, I’ll look the wrong way and be 
nothing. 


Heartbeat, heartbeat, the heart stops— 

But shuffle and click, it’s spring! 

The arterial branches disappearing in the leaves, 
Swallowed like a tailor’s chalk marks in the finished 
suit. 


We are born. 
We grow old until we’re all the same age. 

They are as young as Homer whom they loved. 
They are writing a letter, not in a language | know. 


| read: ‘It is one of those spring days with a sky 
That makes it worthwhile being here. 

The mailbox in which we'll mail this 

Is slightly lighter than the sky.” 


—Frederick Seidel 
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Membership in the Hasty Pudding Club is open to all 
interested undergraduates and graduate students. 


Drinking and dining in a relaxed, elegant atmosphere. 
Spacious club rooms at your disposal. 

Frequent lavish parties for you and your guests. 

And the famous annual Theatricals production. 


Dues are very reasonable. Inquire at 12 Holyoke Street. 
Telephone: 547-6360 


THE HARVARD LAMPOON 


The Nation’s Oldest Humor Magazine 


The Harvard Lampoon has always been known 
as a reservoir of great literature, from its 
inception in 1876 to its recent publication of 
the memorial edition, There Once Was A Girl 
From Nantucket: The Collected Poetry of Elmer 
Green. If you love literature, maybe it’s time 
you subscribed to The Harvard Lampoon, 
America’s foremost coffee-table magazine. 

The Harvard Lampoon 


44 Bow Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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Lowell in the Classroom 


In 1955-56, Lowell was teaching at Boston 
University, where I was a special student in transit 
from chemistry to English. I sat in, off and on, 
unofficially, on his course in literature, but I was 
unprepared (as I now realize) to receive what he 
had to give—casual remarks, obiter dicta, a slant 
of light, a polemic too concealed to be visible. I had 
read his poems, and‘adinired them, and expected a 
prophet, denunciatory and theatrical; instead, a 
mild, soft-spoken, and myopic man, his voice lost 
in the hard-surfaced room, offered disconnected 
sentences that were more musings than messages. I 
thought learning came in sterner packages, and 
could not understand a form of teaching that had 
nothing to do with the imposition of a body of 
knowledge, but rather aimed at the example of a 
mind in action, a mind brooding as much on life as 
on literature. Our tastes differed; he had an inex- 
plicable love of Hardy, and dwelt prodigally on 
“The Convergence of the Twain’: it was to be 
twenty years before I was to read Hardy—so awk- 
ward, so lumbering, so unsatisfying to my adoles- 
cent wish for finish—with any sense of his crabbed 
honesty and painful candor. 

When I came to know Lowell, in the last three 
years of his life, I thought back often to my earlier 
ignorance; finally I plucked up courage enough to 
ask him whether, when I was in town, I could 
come to his Wednesday class at Harvard on 
nineteenth-century poetry. I did not tell him it was 
a reparatory gesture, too ashamed to admit its 
origin. He was, as he was so often, amused; but he 
was seigneurial enough not to make the self- 
deprecatory remarks commonly offered in such 
cases. I missed a lot of the meetings because of 
work or journeys out-of-town; to my regret, I 


missed the Keats classes, the Hardy classes, the 
Tennyson classes, the Browning classes. I had 
asked him, earlier, if someone were taping his 
courses, and he laughed and said no, nobody had 
ever asked to. This took me aback. I should have 
taped them; but then, I thought there would be 
more years, and more classes. In fact, they were 
the last classes he taught in the spring of 1977. 


I used to jot down things he said, and this seems 
the place to record some of those things, but first I 
should say something—which will eventually be 
supplemented, I hope, by others—about his way of 
talking about poetry. The first thing to be said is 
that he came at poetry by way of poets, not by 
way of single texts or a theory of creation. It may 
be that all poets think this way, as Blake thought of 
Milton, as Keats hoped to be “among the English 
poets” after his death. In one of the poems of 
History, Lowell echoed Keats and questioned the 
sufficiency of his hope: the poem, “In the Back 
Stacks,” written on the publication day of one of 
Lowell's books (I don’t know which one), bleakly 
reflects that “everything printed will come to these 
back stacks” of Harvard—forgotten, or imposed 
on unwilling students: 


It's life in death to be typed, bound 
and delivered, 

lie on reserve like the Harvard British 
Poets, 

hanged for keeping meter. They died 
with Keats. 

Is it enough to be a piece of thread 

in the line from King David to Hart 
Crane? 


Pa jj 


Lowell and Roscoe Lee Brown, “Benito Cerino,” American Place Theatre, circa 1964, S. Shapiro, Time/Life, Inc., courtesy of Elizabeth Hardwick. 


Lowell began his classes on each successive poet 
with an apparently indolent, speculative, and 
altogether selective set of remarks on the poet's life 
and writing; the poet appeared as a man with a 
temperament, a set of difficulties, a way of re- 
sponding, a vocation, prejudices. The remarks 
were indistinguishable from those Lowell might 
have made about a friend or an acquaintance; the 
poets were friends or acquaintances; he knew them 
from their writing better than most of us knov 
others from life. This, in the end, seems to me th 
best thing Lowell did for his students; he gave ther 
the sense, so absent from textbook headnotes, of 
life, a spirit, a mind, and a set of occasions fror 
which writing issues—a real life, a real mirid, fixe 
in historical circumstance and quotidian abrasions 
Arnold, for example, appeared before the clas 
roughly as follows (I reconstruct from notes, an 
the sentences are here isolated in a staccato unlik 
Lowell's actual talk): 


He was born only ten years after Tenny- 
son, but into a wholly different world. 
He married at 31, and then spent thirty- 
three years as a School Inspector. His 
fury against the Philistines—the middle 
class—is at least partly explained by 
what he had to see in the course of his of- 
ficial duties. He seems witty and 
energetic in writing, but he’s always 
complaining about fatigue and the fluc- 
tuations of the spirit. He gave bouncy 
eloquent, and impertinent lectures; but 
the poems are uneven—when he’s 
uneven, he’s stiff and abstract, and in 
sists too much—a lack of art, strangein 
someone who knew so much about art. 
You'd almost say all his good passages 
are description—and of course descrip- 


tion with meaning It’s not imagism. He’s 
an interesting poet because you feel great 
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eloquence and great difficulty in the 
writing. 


This sort of thing was followed by a set of com- 
ments on “Dover Beach,” ranging from the wittily 
malicious (“Arnold was a great Francophile, but 
the French coast is still something frightening to an 
Englishman”) to the piercing: about Arnold's 
remarks on “the Sea of Faith,” Lowell said that 
Hopkins “would not have said ‘the Sea of Faith’ ” 
(it is characteristic of Lowell to have used the word 


“said” instead of the word “written”: he regarded 


poetry as utterance more often than as writing, at 
least when teaching it) “because one only talks that 
way after having ceased to believe: Belief is very 
alive—more alive than anything.” It interested me 
that Lowell, when reading the poem, which he 
knew, as he knew most of the poems he taught, by 
heart, substituted “tumultuous cadence slow” for 
“tremulous cadence slow” —an instance of the way 
in which he turned every poet he read into a ver- 
sion of himself. (In the first long conversation I had 
with him he said, accusingly, “You don’t like 
‘Esthetique du Mal’-as much as I do.” “No, I guess 
not,” I answered, and then he said assertively, “I 


think it’s the best thing Stevens wrote.” “Why?” I 
asked. He stopped, and said with some glee, 
“Because it’s the most like me.”) 

Lowell was never embarrassed to be heartfelt. At 
the end of “Dover Beach,” he said, the poem 
turned to love, because “nothing else has, at that 
point, any validity, any moral sweetness.” It was, 
of course, phrases like “moral sweetness” that I 
missed the drift of when I was twenty-two, but that 
I waited to hear in these later classes. At the same 
time, after such a depth, Lowell could ascend to the 
anecdotal and the personal—in this instance, say- 
ing to us “You know, Auden regretted that line, 
‘We must love one another or die,’ saying ‘You die 
anyway —and I said to him, ‘But you didn’t mean 
it that way, you meant “die spiritually,’” and he 
said, ‘Yes, of course, but they didn’t seem to get 
that.’ So he refused it.” The anecdotal then turned 
personal: “After I refused to go to the White 
House, a critic who decided not to like my poems 
on that account said ‘But I like some of Lowell, like 
“Ah love, let us be true to one another.” ’ (I had 
used it as an epigraph.)” The excursus became 
moral: “ ‘We must love one another or die’ is about 
loving one’s neighbor, but ‘Dover Beach’ is about 
loving one other person, which is more impressive. 


We don’t love our neighbors—we don’t know them 
well enough—or know them too well.” 

This sort of commentary would continue (and I 
have by no means reproduced all that Lowell 
would say) from poem to poem. “Arnold’s 
language was much fancier than Wordsworth’s— 
much more dressed up. There’s no childhood or 
adolescence in Arnold.” With a sentence like that, 
Arnold’s constriction is put into a psychological 
setting that removes the sting of criticism. Lowell 
was always sympathetic with his poets, but sym- 
pathetic with what they were, with Arnold's 
“slightly sad wit” at the end of Sohrab and Rustum 
(“not enough to save the poem, but enough to end 
it”). Arnold was, for Lowell, “a preacher with no 
church—it’s hard to preach poetry in a poem.” The 
practical difficulties of writing linked Lowell to his 
predecessors: “When you write poetry you do it by 
instinct and by ear,” and when those are in tune, as 
in the end of “The Scholar Gypsy,” the poem suc- 
ceeds. The poet’s freedom to feel and act, his 
freedom to invent and to disobey, hovered as a 
constant subject beneath all that Lowell said. “In 
the old days of the New Critics, ‘Dover Beach’ was 
criticized for not continuing the sea imagery in the 
last stanza, but | think by then you've had quite 
enough of it.’” Lowell wanted books like his own 
commentaries: “I like those books that give you an 
idea of how the poem was composed, and who it’s 
addressed to, all the circumstances—instead of tell- 
ing you Marsyas was flayed by Apollo, and so on.” 
He ironically praised teachers of his own ilk: “The 
best teacher I ever had was Fred Robinson. All he 
did was read aloud from his own edition [of 
Chaucer], giving his agreeable interpretations, ex- 
plaining words explained in his own edition.” 

From time to time, Lowell would be seduced 
away from the poet of the day by recollections of 
another poet, another poem, or simply by the idea 
of poetry itself. The lyric, he said, quoting Keats's 
remark about “one eternal pant,” is ““a monument 
to immediacy,” a “play of mystification and 
demystification.” A poem “is an event, not a 
record of an event.” “It makes a claim to produce 
an event—it is this for which lyric strives and 
which it sometimes brings off.’ Lowell instanced 


“Keats's most fascinating poem,” “This living 


hand,” as a case in point in which, as Keats 
“eschews apostrophe for direct address,” he pro- 
duces an event. Lowell's sense of the poem as 


event, together with his equal sense of the living 
voice speaking the lines out of some occasion, 
made the poems instantly available as experience, 
as “To Marguerite” was about “the rending pain of 
parting.” But nothing escaped his irony. The next 
sentence was “Of course it’s slightly tiresome as an 
idea—people as islands—wouldn’t you think you 
could keep this up for three stanzas.” , 
Lowell's genius for description was never long 
submerged. I regret not having heard him on his 
contemporaries, where his conversational descrip- 
tions always had glints of combativeness. He did 
diverge from the nineteenth century long enough 
to say in class one day, about Frost’s poetry, that it 
was like a “landscape of overhanging crags, lit by a 
lurid gloom of volcanic outbursts, with occasional 
appearances of a Troll, dressed perhaps like the 
Virgin Mary, but a Troll nonetheless.” He was 
equally irreverent about the poets he most re- 
spected, remarking on “Resolution and _ In- 
dependence” that “Wordsworth liked talking to 
those old imbeciles.” Such a gibe, with its frivolity, 
would have seemed rude to me in my innocent 
youth, and it would have pained me; perhaps 
Lowell's more recent students have the irony to see 
the wonder underlying the satire—Who would 
have thought great poetry was to be made out of 
talking to old imbeciles? And if it can be, what poet 
has the right to complain of a lack of subject? 
Wordsworth’s name recurred. (I missed the 
Wordsworth classes too.) He had “great genius in 
spreading out a sentence’ — this said in conjunc- 
tion with talk of Whitman, in the category of 
“loose” poets. “Lots of Wordsworth,” Lowell said, 
“is commonplace and uninspired, but when 
Wordsworth is inspired he writes in the same way 
he does when he’s uninspired; the syntax is 
wonderful.’” On the other hand, ‘Wordsworth had 
a genius for meanness and condescension—he left 
out ‘The Ancient Mariner’ from the Lyrical 
Ballads.” There were also odd, slanting, com- 
ments: about the lines from “Christabel” on ‘the 
one red leaf, the last of its-clan” hanging “on the 
topmost twig that looks up at the sky,” Lowell 
said, “In a Wordsworth poem it wouldn't be on the 
topmost twig; it would be somewhere else.” His 
obiter dicta were often of that sort; behind this ex- 
ample there lies a sense of Wordsworth’s generality 
and Coleridge’s pointed idiosyncrasy, a difference 
that could as well be illustrated by the difference 
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North Haven 


(In memoriam: R.T.S.L.) 


|. can make out the rigging of a schooner 

a mile off; | can count 

the new cones on the spruce. It is so still 

the pale bay wears a milky skin, the sky 

no clouds, except for one long, carded, horse’s-tail. 


The islands haven’t shifted since last summer, 

even if | like to pretend they have 

—drifting, in a dreamy sort of way, 

a little north, a little south or sidewise, 

and that they’re free within the blue frontiers of bay. 


This month, our favorite one is full of flowers: 
Buttercups, Red Clover, Purple Vetch, 

Hawkweed still burning, Daisies pied, Eyebright, 

the Fragrant Bedstraw’s incandescent stars, 

and more, returned, to paint the meadows with delight. 


The Goldfinches are back, or others like them, 
and the White-throated Sparrow’s five-note song, 
pleading and pleading, brings tears to the eyes. 
Nature repeats herself, or almost does: 

repeat, repeat, repeat; revise, revise, revise. 


Years ago, you told me it was here 

(in 1932?) you first ‘discovered girls” 

and learned to sail, and learned to kiss. 

You had ‘‘such fun,” you said, that classic summer. 
(“‘Fun’—it always seemed to leave you at a loss. . .) 


You left North Haven, anchored in its rock, 

afloat in mystic blue... And now—you’ve left 

for good. You can’t derange, or re-arrange, 

your poems again. (But the Sparrows can their song.) 

The words won’t change again. Sad friend, you cannot 
change. 


—Elizabeth Bishop 
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Excerpt From 


“The Armies of the Night” 


“... It wouldn't be easy to write about Cal, 
... I'm not certain I ever understood him 
well enough to write of him in memoriam. | 
wonder, therefore, if you might want to take 
a short excerpt, or for that matter, as much as 
you wish, from The Armies of the Night. I 
read from that at Robert Lowell's memorial 
service in New York, and I think it was mov- 
ing to people who knew him well, precisely 
because I wrote out of a superficial knowledge 
and from a tangent, and so was seeing facets 
of him they had long forgotten about.” 
—Norman Mailer 


In October of 1967, Robert Lowell and Norman 
Mailer took part in the March on the Pentagon. 
When Mailer came to write the story of this act of 
protest, he created a kind of historical novel in 
which both he and Lowell became fictional char- 
acters to be judged, criticized, and described in the 
third person. Mailer's portrait of Lowell combines 
a view of the poet's public self with a measure of 
novelistic speculation on the working of Lowell's 
mind and soul. 

In the passage that follows, Mailer was serving 
as M.C. for a night of speechmaking at the Am- 
bassador Hotel in Washington, D.C., an event 
organized as a prelude to the March. 


* * * 


The novelist gave a fulsome welcome to the poet. 
He did not speak of his poetry (with which he was 
not conspicuously familiar) nor of his prose which 
he thought excellent—Mailer told instead of why 


he had respect for Lowell as a man. A couple of 
years ago, the poet had refused an invitation from 
President Johnson to attend a garden party for art- 
ists and intellectuals, and it had attracted much at- 
tention at the time for it was one of the first 
dramatic acts of protest against the war in Viet- 
nam, and Lowell was the only invited artist of first 
rank who had refused. Saul Bellow, for example, 
had attended the garden party. Lowell's refusal 
could not have been easy, the novelist suggested, 
because artists were attracted to formal afternoons 
of such elevated kind since that kind of experience 
was often stimulating to new perception and new 
work. So, an honorific occasion in full panoply 
was not easy for the mature artist to eschew. Capi- 
tal! Lowell had therefore bypassed the most direct 
sort of literary capital. Ergo, Mailer respected 
him—he could not be certain he would have done 
the same himself, although, of course, he assured 
the audience he would not probably have ever had 
the opportunity to refuse. (Hints of merriment in 
the crowd at the thought of Mailer on the White 
House lawn.) 

If the presentation had been formal up to here, it 
had also been somewhat graceless. On the conse- 
quence, our audience’s amusement tipped the 
slumbering Beast. Mailer now cranked up a vaude- 
ville clown for finale to Lowell's introduction. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, if novelists come from the 
middle class, poets tend to derive from the bottom 
and the top. We all know’ good poets at the 
bot’—ladies and gentlemen, here is a poet from the 
top, Mr. Robert Lowell.” A large and vigorous 
hand of applause, genuine enthusiasm for Lowell, 
some standing ovation. 

But Mailer was depressed. He had betrayed 
himself again. The end of the introduction be- 
longed in a burlesque house—he worked his own 
worst veins, like a man on the edge of bankruptcy 
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between the old Cumberland beggar and the An- 
cient Mariner—but Lowell preferred to speak in 
parables; those who had ears to hear could hear. 

Clare, Coleridge, and Hopkins, all in different 
ways, seemed to Lowell like himself, I think, 
though, as I have said, he tended always to rear- 
range poetic features till they resembled his own. “I 
Am” seemed to him about depression, and ‘Secret 
Love” (‘It’s about adolescence’) seemed about 
mania. Clinical depression, he said, speaking of “I 
Am,” is “just what depression is like in other peo- 
ple, only more so. Everything seems very bad, and 
only likely to get worse.”” The grandeur embodied 
in the very size, breadth, scope, and duration of 
clinical depression makes it need a vocabulary hard 
to come by for the modern poet: Lowell regretted 
that “nowadays you have to get along without 
language like ‘the shipwreck of my life’s esteems.’ ” 

The Coleridge who appealed to Lowell was not 
the discursive Coleridge, but the domestic Col- 
eridge first of all, and second the wild Coleridge. 
The verse letter to Sara, which was later revised in- 
to ‘“Dejection: An Ode,” seemed to Lowell 
preferable to its later, formal incarnation. The let- 
ter, said Lowell, is “an embarrassing poem—a long 
apologetic masterpiece. Something is lost by mak- 
ing it an ode.” The domestic revelations were the 
passages Lowell read aloud: ‘And thou art weak 
with sickness, grief, and pain; / And I—I made thee 
so!” There is, Lowell claimed with some satis- 
faction, a “morbid Romantic declarative in Col- 
eridge.”” As for the three narrative poems— “‘Chris- 
tabel,” “Kubla Khan,” and “The Ancient Mariner” 
—Lowell rebuked I.A. Richards for calling these (if 
indeed he did) ‘‘Coleridge’s least important poems” 
(the phrase is not in Richards’ Viking Portable Col- 
eridge). For Lowell, Coleridge had perfected “a 
halucinated concentration on _ description’; 
“Christabel” was “genuinely both beautiful and 
spooky —Poe couldn't do it at all compared to Col- 
eridge.” Coleridge could be “showily simple and 
get away with it:” 


The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 
It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 


Lowell's envy of Coleridge’s two styles—the 
fullness of domesticity, the air of the simple and the 
inevitable—came out of his own last struggle, I 


think, to render the domestic, in all its tangles and 
dailiness and anguish, in a language aspiring to the 
casualness of intimate exchange and unemphatic 
realism. What he admired in “The Ancient 
Mariner” was the way in which madness was in- 
serted into the prosaic: “It starts merrily enough, 
and the bird is made quite real in a very few stan- 
zas; it’s a surprise, after all that rather domestic 
detail in the sea-description, for the guest to say, 
‘God save thee, Ancient Mariner, from the fiends 
that plague thee thus.” It’s as if someone, just as 
you're giving a nice sea-description, says to you, 
‘You're mad!’ But the guest hits the bull's eye, 
because the Mariner then confesses.” Lowell 
thought “The Ancient Mariner” “obviously an 
opium poem,” full of “phantasmagoria” and “‘fet- 
ters clanking.” Coleridge knew “what words do on 
the page to each other” (that was one of the 
remarks about Coleridge’s careful simplicity); 
about the “moral,” Lowell knew, like Coleridge, 
that “the poem per se does not illustrate a point.” 
The most personal thing Lowell said about the 
poem was, The tenderness is explicit; not yet is the 
rage explicit.” 

When he turned to Hopkins, a poet he had 
known well since his earliest years as a Roman 
Catholic, Lowell dismissed the old conflicts about 
Hopkins’ life by commenting simply that he was “a 
man with a second vocation—or maybe a first 
vocation—like a soldier; a Jesuit priest.” Lowell 
rather skipped over middle Hopkins (except to say 
of the “Wreck” that it was written in “Anglo Saxon 
baroque” about one of Hopkins’ great subjects, 
despair”). He dwelt instead on the sonnets, perhaps 
because he had been so recently engaged in sonnets 
himself, talking about how well Hopkins “did” 
ecstasy and despair—the early sonnets of ecstasy, 
the late ones of despair. Nature, he went on to say, 
disappears from the “terrible” sonnets, which he 
liked most of all, saying, “the later ones, if you 
take only the pentameter ones, can be seen as a se- 
quence,” repeating words like “wring,” “comfort,” 
“hell.” They show the “alliteration of exhaustion 
and force—'I weary of idle a being but by’—‘dark 
heaven's baffling ban bars.’” “In the nineteenth 
century,” said Lowell, looking back to a more con- 
genial time, “born Catholics were all skeptical.” He 
made little (rightly, to my mind) of sprung rhythm, 
saying, “In Hopkins, there’s a strong shadow of 
regular meter: behind every line of sprung rhythm 
is a scanned line.” 
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I am conscious of the degree to which these 
remarks seem scattered and diffuse, and | despair 
of giving a sense of how they were inserted into a 
musing narrative occasioned by a text. Those who 
have heard Lowell’s conversation, and know the 
apparent diffidence and drawl concealing a mind of 
ferocious force and outrageous irreverence will 
know the submerged authority present even in his 
most offhand remarks, whether they were remarks 
on life or on art. The authority coexisted with an 
intense affection, a brotherliness of affection, for 
the poets, which lay comfortably side by side with 
a brotherly. rivalry. There was no poet he spoke of 
with more rueful affection than Whitman, begin- 
ning with moral admiration (“He had a stroke at 
fifty-four, and took it well”) and immediately join- 
ing to it moral distrust (“He had sly eyes”). Whit- 
man “invented free verse” of “great rolling power”: 
the Preface to Leaves of Grass is “a windy, magnifi- 
cent document, but there is not one single name of 
a predecessor mentioned in it, and he said what 
isn’t true, that he didn’t care about the rhythm of 
the line, but only about what he was saying.” 
Leaves of Grass is “full of waste and repetition, but 
it is the only place where someone's collected 
works are called by a single title.” Whitman was “a 
New York poet”; he “had to sympathize with 
everything.” His method was adjectival; “if he 
were doing Blake’s ‘Sunflower’ he'd give it an ad- 
jective—call it ‘broadfaced’ sunflower.” 

Lowell was candid: “ ‘Song of Myself,’ if you 
read it in the right mood—as I| couldn't this time— 
all works. The revisions didn’t improve it.” “Whit- 
man’s later poetry—the tender poems at the 
end—are different in tone from the poetry of his 
great healthy days.” (There was something in 
Lowell's regret that may have been self-reflective, 
with respect to Day by Day, but I am not sure.) 
Lowell made the Freudian slip “Milton,” for “Whit- 
man” at one point, and excused himself for it, 
claiming “they rhyme.” He was not taken in by 
Whitman's own claims for brotherhood, saying, 
“There are no human beings in Whitman, just one 
human being, very sympathetic, with marvellous 
visual powers. It’s hard to get people into poetry — 
it’s not a good medium for it.” When Lowell turned 
to consider Whitman with other poets, he thought 
first (as Hopkins himself had) of Hopkins, com- 
menting that “The Mating of Hawks” was “like 
Hopkins, but more spread out than Hopkins, full 


of sadness rather than despair.” He thought Eliot's 
Quartets (“When the fourth Quartet came out I felt 
I had read a masterpiece”) had learned from Whit- 
man, but concluded that “if anyone’s going to 
benefit from Whitman, it will be someone quite 
unlike him.” “Thoreau was tense, but Whitman 
was sly, lazy, relaxed, sympathetic.” 

There were things in poets that Lowell seemed to 
envy: I noted down three of them. On Keats: “The 
large unhurried gravity of negative capability”; on 
Williams, “A wistful optimism”; on Frost, “Faith 
incorrupt from subversion, subversion unillumined 
by faith.” But on the whole he spoke without envy, 
and with generosity, scarcely ever stopping on a 
bad poem, and finding, as I've said, the best 
passages to take up even in poems, like Sohrab and 
Rustum, that he didn’t care for as wholes. He had a 
gift for pointing out true qualities obscured by 
critical clichés; for all the claim, he said, that Whit- 
man was full of bluster and noise, it was remark- 
able how often he used the word “noiseless” (notic- 
ing it in the poem about the spider, where its unex- 
pectedness suddenly, under Lowell's gaze, took on 
luster). 

With that, I come to the end of my notes, except 
for two remarks he made in conversation, which I 
add here; one is literary, one not. I worried, like 
every mother, about whether my child would turn 
out well, and said something to Lowell about being 
concerned that he had acted with “selfishness” in 
some instance, wondering what this boded about 
his “character.” Lowell's reply, dismissing the cant 
of motherhood, cast light on his own self-defining 
in his college years: “But you have to remember 
that for children selfishness is character.” Like most 
of his aphorisms, it came effortlessly. Another 
time, I had been saying how hard it must have been 
for Flannery O'Connor to have to return to live 
with her mother. Lowell said mildly, “But I'm told 
they got along quite well—sat on the porch and 
talked about people.” I: “But in the stories she’s so 
clearly not the little Southern Shirley Temple her 
mother seems to have wanted, but a malign little 
girl, ugly and watchful.” Lowell: “But you know, 
what's in the stories is the idealized criminal form 
of Flannery.” It was in such gaiety—the Platonic 
forms redefined in a flash—that Lowell's best 
humor issued, a humor at once descriptive, per- 
sonal, and philosophic. 

Lowell did not do many of the things recom- 


mended in current pedagogy, at least not in his 
literature class as I observed it. On the whole, he 
did not know his students’ names; there was no 
“discussion”; (though anyone was welcome to 
make observations, few did, and if an observation 
was incorrect or unlikely, Lowell had no hesitation 
about saying so). Occasionally Lowell would make 
a stab at soliciting opinion, but what he generally 
did was to murmur a monologue. (This was unlike 
his practice in conversation, where he loved give- 
and-take.) What his privileged students heard was 
original discourse; what they experienced was the 
amplitude of response stirred by past poetry— 
which, in Lowell’s hands, always seemed poetry of 
the present—in a poet who had earned his place 
“on the slopes of Parnassus.” It was a response in 
which familiarity and reverence went hand in 


hand, in which technique and vision were in- 
dissoluble; it made the appearance of poetry in life 
seem as natural as any other action. | felt, always, 
that a scanning faculty quite unlike anything | 
could describe was reviewing and judging and an- 
notating the lines or stanzas he took up; it made 
one feel like a rather backward evolutionary form 
confronted by an unknown but superior species. 
And when one asked what the name of the species 
was, the answer came unbidden: Poet. Lowell's 
classes were a demonstration in the critical order of 
what those mysterious beings in the anthologies 
had in common—a relation to words beyond our 
ordinary powers. In that sense, his classes were as 
inimitable as his poems. 


—Helen Vendler 


From Faber and Faber 


The first time I met [Lowell] couldn't have been 
on a more auspicious or appropriate occasion. It 
was at the Signet Club at Harvard on an evening 
when the Club presented Eliot with a silver cup and 
Eliot afterwards read some of his own poems. 
Lowell and I talked for some time—I remember 
how very impressed I was by the curiously wild 
distinction of his face—and he invited me to call on 
him and his wife at their Boston house the follow- 
ing day. After that, I used to see the Lowells every 
time I went to the United States—shortly after my 
first meeting with them they had moved to their 
New York apartment. I remember a number of ex- 
tremely agreeable evenings with them, sometimes 
at home, sometimes in restaurants outside, and 
once—this was a particularly memorable occasion 
—Robert Giroux of Farrar Strauss and Giroux took 
Lowell, Sidney Nolan and myself to Don Giovanni 
at the Met. Since Robert Giroux is a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Club which has its clubhouse 
in the opera house itself, we dined there in ex- 
clusive splendour and sat in the special seats re- 
served for members of the Club. I felt that at last I 
had scaled one of the headiest social heights. 

When Lowell married Caroline Blackwood and 
came to live in this country, I saw him, of course, 
much more often. I once stayed at Milgate Park, 
the big, beautiful, rather bare Georgian house they 


lived in near Maidstone in Kent. It was fascinating 
and a trifle bizarre. Breakfast was a formal English 
country house breakfast—tea and coffee, boiled 
eggs, rolls and toast, and on the sideboard, cold 
ham and fruit, in case you wanted to fortify your- 
self further. The rest of the time we spent lying on 
sofas in the drawing-room—each of us had a separ- 
ate sofa—talking and drinking white wine, and 
eating at intervals delicious and picnic-like meals 
served by a couple of obviously devoted young 
women, 

And once too, I went to see him at a private 
mental nursing home in Hampstead, when he was 
suffering from one of his periodic bouts of depres- 
sion. There, a cheerful and very kind little Irish 
medical orderly who was looking after him nearly 
floored me with one of the most difficult questions 
I've ever had to field quickly. ‘Would you say,” he 
asked me as we strolled across the lawn together, 
“that Mr. Lowell is as great a poet as the late W.B. 
Yeats?” I was rather proud, | confess, of my 
answer, though I’m not sure how much sense it will 
make to an American, since it’s drawn from the 
language of English soccer. “I wouldn't like to say,” 
I replied; “but I would say that they both play near 
the top of the first division.” 


—Charles Monteith 
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trying to collect hopeless debts. He was fatally 
vulgar! Lowell passing him on the stage had re- 
covered sufficiently to cast him a nullifying look. 
At this moment, they were obviously far from 
friends. 

Lowell’s shoulders had a slump, his modest 
stomach was pushed forward a hint, his chin was 
dropped to his chest as he stood at the microphone, 
pondering for a moment. One did not achieve the 
languid grandeurs of that slouch in one generation 
—the grandsons of the first sons had best go 
through the best troughs in the best eating clubs at 
Harvard before anyone in the family could try for 
such elegant note. It was now apparent to Mailer 
that Lowell would move by instinct, ability, and 
certainly by choice, in the direction most opposite 
from himself. 

“Well,” said Lowell, softly to the audience, his 
voice dry and gentle as any New England execu- 
tioner might ever hope to be, “this has been a zany 
evening.” Laughter came back, perhaps a little too 
much. It was as if Lowell wished to reprove Mailer, 
not humiliate him. So he shifted, and talked a bit 
uneasily for perhaps a minute about very little. 
Perhaps it was too little. Some of the audience, en- 
couraged by earlier examples, now whistled. “We 
can't hear you,” they shouted, “speak louder.” 

* * * 

Lowell was annoyed. ‘T'll bellow,” he said, “but 
it won't do any good.” His firmness, his distaste for 
the occasion, communicated some subtle but im- 
pressive sense of his superiority. Audiences are 
moved by many cues but the most satisfactory of 
them is probably the voice of their abdomen. 
There are speakers who give a sense of security to 
the abdomen, and they always elicit the warmest 
kind of applause. Mailer was not this sort of 
speaker; Lowell was. The hand of applause which 
followed this remark was fortifying. Lowell now 
proceeded to read some poetry. 

He was not a splendid reader, merely decent to 
his own lines, and he read from that slouch, that 
personification of ivy climbing a column, he was 
even diffident, he looked a trifle helpless under the 
lights. Still, he made no effort to win the audience, 
seduce them, dominate them, bully them, amuse 
them, no, they were there for him, to please him, a 
sounding board for the plucked string of his poetic 
line, and so he endeared himself to them. They 
adored him—for his talent, his modesty, his super- 
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iority, his melancholy, his petulance, his weakness, 
his painful, almost stammering shyness, his noble 
strength—there was the string behind other 
strings. ... 

Mailer discovered he was jealous. Not of the 
talent. Lowell’s talent was very large, but then 
Mailer was a bulldog about the value of his own 
talent. No, Mailer was jealous because he had 
worked for this audience, and Lowell without ef- 
fort seemed to have stolen them: Mailer did not 
know if he was contemptuous of Lowell for play- 
ing grand maitre, or admiring of his ability to do it. 
Mailer knew his own version of grand maitre did 
not compare. Of course no one would be there to 
accept his version either. The pain of bad reviews 
was not in the sting, but in the subsequent pressure 
which, like water on a joint, collected over the 
decade. People who had not read your books in 


fifteen years were certain they were missing 
nothing of merit. A buried sorrow, not very attrac- 
tive, (for bile was in it and the bitterness of unre- 
quited literary injustice) released itself from some 
ducts of the heart, and Mailer felt hot anger at how 
Lowell was loved and he was not, a pure and sur- 
prising recognition of how much emotion, how 
much simple and childlike bitter sorrowing emo- 
tion had been concealed from himself for years 
under the manhole cover of his contempt for bad 
reviews. 


Pity the planet, all joy gone 

from this sweet volcanic cone; 
peace to our children when they fall 
in small war on the heels of small 
war—until the end of time 

to police the earth, a ghost 

orbiting forever lost 

in our monotonous sublime. 


They gave Lowell a good standing ovation, 
much heartiness in it, much obvious pleasure that 
they were there on a night in Washington when 
Robert Lowell had read from his work—it was as 
nice as that—and then Lowell walked back to the 
wings, and Mailer walked forward. Lowell did not 
seem particularly triumphant. He looked still 
modest, still depressed, as if he had been applauded 
too much for too little and so the reservoir of guilt 
was still untapped. 


— Norman Mailer 


Lowell and Elizabeth Bishop on a beach in Rio de Janeiro, circa 1965. Photo credit: P. Muniz, courtesy of Elizabeth Hardwick. 
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Robert Lowell: The Teacher 


Robert Lowell was a powerful, commanding 
man. He could take over a room with his energy 
which wasn’t a dynamic energy. When I knew him, 
the last years of his life, he was ill and this may 
have contributed to the contradictions I saw. He 
was tall but he stooped. He had a quick wit but 
spoke and moved slowly. He was brilliant and 
social but would behave like the absent minded 
professor. We would be on our way to the steamy 
classroom in Holyoke Center and find him slowly 
walking in the other direction down Mass. Ave. 
toward Levitt and Pierce. Fifteen minutes later he 
would appear with the french cigarettes he would 
chain smoke through two hours of class. 

Without exception student writers wanted to 
take Robert Lowell's poetry workshop. The fact 
that not many advanced workshops were offered 
at Harvard and that Lowell had a reputation for 
choosing his classes quixotically added to the anx- 
iety everyone felt on the first day of class. The 
seminar room was packed. Lowell didn’t seem to 
know what to do with the large group although he 
must have had equally large first classes before. 
When he started talking about literature some stu- 
dent was anxious to discuss the most obscure texts 
to impress Lowell and he seemed to know this and 
enjoy it. In the end he selected an astrophysicist at 
the Observatory who'd never written a word, a 
social studies concentrator who was beginning to 
be interested in poetry and only then a few of the 
writing students. I had just switched from 
chemistry to English and hadn't written much. He 
delighted in the combination, the possibility of 
fresh or skewed insight and we felt lucky to be in 
this class, drawn together as if for a formal dinner 
with surprises. 

Students took the class because he was a great 
poet and a great man but few realized beforehand 
that Lowell was a great teacher of literature and an 
awful workshop teacher. I’m not sure that that sort 
of teaching is necessary or even possible, but 
Lowell had very little help to offer in the form of 
direct, constructive criticism of line, structure, in- 


tent, execution of student drafts. He would say, 
rarely, “this line is quite nice,” or “I like it, this is 
my favorite part.” Such praise was enormously 


welcome. Rarely “supportive,” he was usually 
harsh, sometimes summarily so. I once brought a 
terrible poem about my childhood fear of nuns and 
of their habits touching me and in it compared the 
nuns to ravens. He didn’t see why anyone should 
be afraid of the sisters of mercy and argued not that 
I failed to express the fear well but that it wasn’t 
possible. He hated the ravens. Later in the class we 
talked about a poem called “The Invalid” or some- 
thing equivalent. The invalid was in his hospital 
bed for an awfully long time when Lowell looked 
up from the poem and with a boyish smile in his 
eyes asked the poet “Is he a Catholic?” “I don’t 
know, I never thought about that.” To which 
Lowell replied “I asked because if he were, some 
ravens might fly in and comfort him.” 

In his criticism, Lowell could be arbitrary, petty 
and even cruel but I never felt he meant to hurt. 
Perhaps this came from the democracy of his dis- 
cussions. He talked about the published work of 
“real” poets from Shakespeare to Jarrell or Berry- 
man. And our work was placed beside theirs and 
treated as if it should be, though never was, equal. 
He liked a line or he liked a phrase and we learned 
much more listening to him talk about poems other 
than our own. During the first hour of each class he 
would choose some poet and talk about a few 
poems. Sometimes the work was in the assigned 
Ellman Norton Anthology in tront of us, some- 
times not. One clear memory is an eloquent ex- 
plication of W.C. Williams’ “The Yachts.’”” Lowell 
found the uncharacteristic long lines full of 
wonderful rhythms and tension and he compared 
them for an hour to Crane's ‘Voyages I.”” He could 
explicate well but he also gave marvelous personal 
readings: just how this line or that struck him. He 
delivered these insights as if they were parlor con- 
versation. He seemed capable of getting very very 
close to the poem itself —of knowing exactly what 
the verse was doing. 


He was a gossipy reader and teacher of poetry. 
In his 19th century class we read Wordsworth’s 
“Anecdote for Fathers” and he joked about what a 
tyrannical father Wordsworth was. He told stories 
as if they were the latest news. He enjoyed bringing 
the lives of poets to bear on their work. Lowell 
could sum up an entire poetic career with an epi- 
grammatic sentence: “Tennyson is an intense, 
moody, clumsy young man with enormous 
metrical skill. Pound, who loathed him, has a Ten- 
nysonian splendor.” Of Blake: “His whole conflict 
is that man isn’t free but when he doesn’t write in 
fetters he isn’t good. I find his long poems very 
tiresome. In a way they're about sex. They're not 
professional.” Of Browning: “His life had no plot, 
no romantic flair, even though he married Eliz- 
abeth Barrett. But he invented the mystery novel in 
verse and wrote more good lines than any 19th cen- 
tury poet.” Individual lines were important to 
Lowell. He would ask which was the best or the 
worst line in a poem and told the workshop that in 
his own poems he didn’t go on to the next line until 
the one he was working with was finished. For 
Lowell poems seemed to come together in a single 
line. 

He talked for the majority of all these seminars 
and he read the poems out loud, that was impor- 
tant too. And then he’d ask his few questions. He 
once made an offhand apology about all the talk- 
ing and reading, saying his favorite class at Kenyon 
was one where the Professer talked and read and 
they all listened rather passively. Lowell's com- 
ments were intimate like his poems. He was, to the 
students at least, a shy man who wanted to reveal 
things so the details became confidences and we 
were privileged to share them. When drawn into 
discussing the famous incident where he turned 
down a White House invitation to protest 
Johnson's foreign policy he chuckled and told how 
Johnson's speechwriter quoted Arnold when he 
said he liked Lowell’s poetry. Lowell said “It was 
really an epigraph (The opening of ‘The Mills of the 
Kavanaughs’), the lightest thing he could find.” 
The intimacy was increased by his soft voice, 
sometimes impossible to hear, the reticent 
approval-seeking mannerisms, the tilted head, 
crooked glasses. 


In class he talked but outside he could listen 
avidly. He was the Poet at the Signet Annual Din- 


ner my senior year. When I arrived with another 
student for cocktails, Lowell stood there alone, tall 
and obvious, in the middle of the crowded library. 
It didn’t seem possible that he was as awkward as 
he seemed. We were thrilled that he recognized us 
as we approached. We brought him a drink, went 
to one of the dining rooms where he leaned on the 
mantle and listened to us joke together, talk about, 
as I recall, Jews at Harvard then and now. His in- 
terest in us was genuine. Lowell wanted informa- 
tion, had an appetite to know everything,and our 
exhilaration when we realized we were entertaining 
him let us continue, made us, we hoped, funnier. 
The reading that night was wonderful, his intro- 
ductions the usual biographical intimacies. He read 
some of the new poems later published in Day by 
Day; Robert Fitzgerald sighed and clucked his ap- 
preciation of the more beautiful lines and everyone 
felt, as always, that they were sharing something 
very very special. 

A friend from the poetry workshop wrote 
recently about discovering him in Flannery O’Con- 
nor’s letters and remembering other portraits, Ar- 
mies of the Night particularly. She shared what she 
labeled a universal fascination with Lowell among 
those he touched. When we were undergraduates, 
my writer friends and I behaved, with regard to 
Robert Lowell, as we would never dare with a 
movie star. We followed him on the street, ate at 
Iruna’s on Wednesday afternoons where he came 
in after office hours and before classes, discussed 
his odd suits or ties, read every interview with him, 
all he wrote, all he was interested in. He gave me 
marvelous introductions to Crane, Williams, 
Browning, Hopkins. We _ studied these poets 
because of Lowell's love for them and we adopted 
that love. My very first poetry teacher, Peggy Riz- 
za, had been taught by Lowell and she told the 
class that it was dangerous to read Lowell because 
one’s writing would never be the same and never 
be clear of his great influence. It was impossible to 
avoid imitating the seductive charm of the poems; 
their mixture of history and personal memory. 
And it’s true we all struggle against his influence in 
our work. But the overwhelming memories remain 
without struggle. The feeling of the man and 
teacher, the feelings he evoked, are years later still 


powerful and fresh. (= judliely Bawa 
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Waking Early Sunday Morning 


(We reprint here the original version of ‘‘Waking Early Sunday 
Morning” as it appeared in The New York Review of Books 
August 5, 1965.) 


Oh to break loose, like the chinook 

salmon jumping and falling back, 

nosing up to the impossible 

stone and bone-crushing waterfall— 
raw-jawed, weak fleshed there, stopped by ten 
steps of the roaring ladder, and then 

to clear the top on the last try, 

alive enough to spawn and die. 


Stop, back off. The salmon breaks 
water, and now my body wakes 

to feel the unpolluted joy 

and criminal leisure of a boy— 

no rainbow smashing a dry fly 

in the white run is free as |, 

here squatting like a dragon on 
time’s hoard before the day’s begun! 


Time to grub up and junk the year’s 
output, a dead wood of dry verse: 

dim confession, coy revelation, 
liftings, listless self-imitation, 

whole days when | could hardly speak, 
came pluming home unshaven, weak 
and willing to read anyone 

things done before and better done. 


Fierce, fireless mind, running down hill. 
Look up and see the harbor fill: 
business as usual in eclipse 

goes down to the sea in ships— 

wake of refuse, dacron rope, 

bound for Bermuda or Good Hope, 

all bright before the morning watch, 
the wine dark hulls of yawl and ketch. 


| watch a glass of water wet 

with a fine fuzz of icy sweat, 

silvery colors touched with sky, 
serene in their neutrality— 

yet if | shift, or change my mood, 

| see some object made of wood, 
background behind it of brown grain, 
to darken it, but not to stain. 


Oh that the spirit could remain 

tinged but untarnished by its strain! 
Better dressed and stacking birch, 

or lost with the Faithful at Church— 
Oh anywhere, but somewhere else! 
And now the new electric bells, 
clearly chiming, ‘‘Faith of our fathers,” 
and now the congregation gathers. 


Oh Bible chopped and crucified 

in hymns we hear but do not read, 

none of the milder subtleties 

of grace or art will sweeten these 

stiff quatrains shovelled out four-square— 
they sing of peace, and preach despair; 
yet they gave darkness their control, 

and left a loophole for the soul. 


No, put old clothes on, and explore 

the corners of the woodshed for 

its dregs and dreck: tools with no handle, 
ten candle-ends not worth a candle, 

old lumber banished from the Temple, 
damned by Paul’s precept and example, 
cast from the kingdom, banned in Israel, 
the wordless sign, the tinkling cymbal. 


Empty, irresolute, ashamed, 

when the sacred texts are named, 

| lie here on my bed apart, 

and when | look into my heart, 

| discover none of the great 

subjects: death, friendship, love and hate— 
only old china doorknobs, sad, 

slight, useless things to calm the mad. 


Oh to break loose now. All life’s grandeur 
is something with a girl in summer... 
elated as the President 

girdled by his establishment 

this Sunday morning, free to chaff 

his own thoughts with his bear-cuffed staff 
swimming nude, unbuttoned, sick 

of his ghost-written rhetoric! 


No weekends for the gods now. Wars 
flicker, earth licks its open sores, 

fresh breakage, fresh promotions, chance 
assassinations, no advance. 

Only man thinning out his kind 

sounds through the Sabbath noon, the blind 
swipe of the pruner and his knife 

busy about the tree of life. 


Oh hammering military splendor, 
top-heavy Goliath in full armor— 

little redemption in the mass 
liquidations of their brass, 

elephant and phalanx moving 

with the times and still improving, 

when that kingdom hit the crash: 

a million foreskins stacked like trash... 


Sing softer! But what if the new 
diminuendo brings no true 
tenderness, only restlessness, 
excess, the hunger for success, 
sanity of self-deception 

fixed and kicked by reckless caution, 
while | listen to the bells— 

Oh anywhere, but somewhere else! 


Pity the planet, all joy gone 

from this sweet volcanic cone; 
peace to our children when they fall 
in small war on the heels of small 
war—until the end of time 

to police the earth, a ghost 

orbiting forever lost 

in our monotonous sublime. 


-Robert Lowell 
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Robert Lowell: A Reminiscence 


I met Robert Lowell when I came to Harvard as a 
graduate student in 1964, and, being a little diffi- 
dent of presenting myself as a poet, went to take 
his literature course, called The Craft of Poetry. So 
I saw him for the first time on the tenth floor of 
Holyoke Center, his large head silhouetted against 
its northern exposure: the Yard; the Victorian brick 
steeples aligned toward North Cambridge, like an 
architectural junk-shop of the ages of faith; and, 
mainly, pale gray early autumn sky. It was not 
unlike the setting he chose to describe in his own 
memoir of Sylvia Plath: high places suited him. 
And his talk, his reading, that fall seemed to dwell 
on the paradox of our consciousness above, but 
never freely above, its material nature and end: 
Hardy remembering his dead wife in her “original 
air-blue gown”; Emily Dickinson's “surmise,” 
which, for Lowell, was not securely “Immortality,” 
but a finite existence trying to grasp an infinite pro- 
spective non-being. . . He ranked the English Vic- 
torians, and put Hardy and Arnold first; I believe 
for the syncopated, conversational wrench of in- 
dividual pain they gave to the common elegiac 
cadence of the age—a combination he himself was 
then using masterfully, in poems like ‘‘Water,” 
“The Old Flame,” “Near the Ocean.” However well 
I came to know him later, the larger-than-life im- 
age I formed of him at that time never entirely 
faded from my mind. 

He could be a man of terrible and wonderful 
moral impressiveness. Shortly after that course in 
The Craft of Poetry ended, Lyndon Johnson began 
bombing North Vietnam, and Lowell’s refusal to 
attend the White House Festival of the Arts made 
the front page of the New York Times. The next 
fall, | heard him read “Central Park” and “Waking 
Early Sunday Morning” in Sanders Theater, at a 
benefit for an anti-war organization called 
Massachusetts PAX: 


Only man thinning out his kind 
sounds through the Sabbath noon, the 
blind 

swipe of the pruner and his knife 

busy about the tree of life. . . 
In the question period, aman—I think a reporter— 
rose from the second row and said, “You speak in 
your poem of ‘man thinning out his kind.’ Do you 
regard the [largo; all capitals) UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA as the agent of this thinning out?” 
Lowell said, “Don’t you?” He let at least two 
minutes go by in total silence, then insisted, “I 
asked you a question, and I'd like an answer.” 
Another minute of silence; then, his point made, 
Lowell continued very softly, “I said man thinning 
out his kind; and that’s what I meant; and it’s going 
on all around us; and pray God it will stop.” 

In recent years some people—notably Louis 
Simpson—have wondered how Lowell, with his 
pessimism, his pacifist breadth of sympathy, his 
aversion to sloganeering, could have been a figure 
of comfort and inspiration to a radical movement. 
One answer might be the simple contrast between 
the usual journalistic poem on napalm and the lines 
I have quoted—a Poundian ideogram allowing the 
Bible, American defoliation tactics, and that tidy 
old conservative metaphor of statecraft as garden- 
ing, to comment on each other by superposition. 
Another answer might be that Lowell's very ambi- 
valence, his refusal to fall for easy hopes or to 
relinquish any imaginatively valuable point of 
view, gave a special meaning to his radical, and 
even illegal, actions, at a time when others used 
“complexity” as an excuse to avoid uncomfortable 
choices. Lowell’s mere presence, like Montale’s in 
Fascist Italy, seemed to prove that the best, the liv- 
ing edge, of traditional culture was on the dissen- 
ting side. Perhaps his unwilling extremeness—that 
seemed “to wince at pleasure, / and suffocate for 


*I would like to thank the editors of The Real Paper—where a 
shorter version of this piece appeared on September 24, 
1977—for permission to reprint. 


privacy” —had a special appeal in Massachusetts, 
where students did not burn their draft cards but 
laid them in the collection plate at the Arlington 
Street Church, while the congregation sang the 
words of an earlier Lowell: 


Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
for the good or evil side. . . . 


Robert Lowell spent much of his life criticizing the 
implications of that ancestral absolutism about 
politics, but one can’t help reflecting that he would 
have been a less interesting and less admirable man 
if it had not been so deeply ingrained in him; if 
relativism had been his essence, and not a deliber- 
ately cultivated corrective. 

His private personality, on the other hand, was 
genuinely casual, even languorous (and yet still 
more vivid, I think, in the memory of anyone who 
knew him well). He preferred to speak in impres- 
sions rather than judgments: “One feels that. . .” 
He carried his large body in a headlong, fumbling 
way he himself called “fogbound”; and preferred 
slumped, lounging postures when seated. (He was 
happiest of all lying full length on a sofa.) He liked 
to live in a certain amount of disorder; he joked in 
a poem that the President of Columbia’s study after 
the student takeover was “much like mine left in 
my hands a month,” and once scandalized and 
delighted a friend by saying that his cat lived “on 
what she picks up around the house.” His talk was 
counterpointed and qualified by an endless vo- 
cabulary of hand gestures—chopping, hovering, 
smoothing; the hands held crosswise before him 
and then pushed out to the side, as though separa- 
ting unruly conglomerated masses; the circling in- 
dex finger of vertigo and resolution—gestures sug- 
gesting a kind of psychomachia latent in the or- 
dinary conversational facts of balance or overstate- 
ment, banality or precision. 

Perhaps as a kind of escape-valve for this inner 
battle, a peculiar, teasing, fantasy-laden humor 
tinged almost everything Lowell said in his last 
years. I remember my wife telling him about the 
troubles a friend—a student of Marcuse—had had 
living in the tightly-knit household of her Com- 
munist, but none the less traditional, Bengali 
mother-in-law. Instantly Lowell had Marcuse 
himself moving into the house, trying to take 


things in hand, writing a Constitution ... “The 
mother-in-law would win,” was his conclusion. 
Sometimes the same humor glimmered darkly in 
his public actions: when asked for a Bicentennial 
poem, he obliged with one comparing Nixon's an- 
tics in his “final days” to the madness of George III. 
But most of his humor was personal and affec- 
tionate, and does not carry well without his voice, 
which was, to the slight shock of most people 
meeting him for the first time, Southern: not broad 
Southern, but the mild, pleasant drawl of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, where so many of his in- 
timates—Elizabeth Hardwick, Peter Taylor, Allen 
Tate, Randall Jarrell—had grown up. He had a 
way of deliberately intensifying that accent’s 
natural purrs and pauses that could set a whole 
room laughing, even when his joking was at its 
undergraduate nadir: “The great mystery about 
Peter [Taylor] . . . is his age. . . . Nobody really 
knows. . . how old he is. . . .” (And yet, the fact 
that this unforgettable voice was acquired, largely, 
from the same friends he teased with it suggests one 
of the vital contradictions in his character: his rela- 
tion to others was at once dominating and expan- 
sive and curiously, even poignantly, dependent.) 

I came to know Lowell better through attending 
his “Office Hours” from 1966 to 1968. These Office 
Hours were a Harvard institution over many years, 
but the English Department would not tell one ex- 
actly when and where they were held; one knew, 
or one did not. In my day, it was Wednesday 
morning, from 9:30 to 12:00, in a windowless, 
cement-block seminar room in Quincy House. 
Lowell's best undergraduate students came, as did 
a slightly larger number of graduate students, and 
some already recognized poets living, or visiting, 
in the area. In the late ‘60's the regulars included— 
among many others—Jean Valentine, Helen 
Chasin, Richard Tillinghast, Frank Bidart, Grey 
Gowrie, Lloyd Schwartz, Courtenay Graham, and 
James Atlas. Most mornings, we _ waited 
tensely—though doing our best, under the influ- 
ence of the Master's serene lassitude, to conceal 
it—for our poems to come up and be judged; but 
occasionally Lowell would read his own work in 
manuscript, or simply talk, about history, religion, 
or politics as often as about poetry. (Once a whole 
morning was spent on Churchill's history of the 
Second World War, with unorthodox comparisons 
between its author, Hitler, and Stalin.) 
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Lowell was a casual teacher, and economized the 
effort he put into understanding any single student 
poem; so it’s a little hard to pin down why he 
defined, for me, the only imaginable way of trying 
to teach “creative writing.” He managed to avoid 
the two easiest, but in some ways most limiting, 
paths a teacher can take: to be too readily pleased 
with work that is merely sincere, and does what it 
sets out to do; or to make the student better by 
rules, whether the old rules of rhyme, meter, 
impersonality, or the new rules of whatever style is 
most in vogue. He made us feel how rarely we 
touched the hem of truly memorable poetry. He 
would listen to the student read the poem once, 
then read it aloud himself, his hand hovering like a 
divining-rod until he reached a particular detail or 
turn of phrase, then plumping down: “it comes to 
life here.” As often as not he would hand the stu- 
dent back a new poem, constructed on the spot out 
of the two or three passages that “came to life.” If 
one had the temerity to object—after the manner 
of well-trained English majors in those days—that 
certain omitted elements formed a pattern with 
those retained, he would say something like, “if it’s 
there already, why bring it in twice?” Provided 
that the poem belonged to a style and genre he 
found sympathetic to begin with, he was often un- 
cannily right as to where the emotional center, the 
possible originality, lay. He came as near as I can 
imagine anyone coming to teaching the intui- 
tions—about one’s real subject; about diction; 
about structure—which so often distinguish good, 
let alone great, poets from journeymen. 

This is not to say that he was a perfect teacher. 
His taste had its rigidities. He was partial (some of 
us felt, too partial) to a kind of generic 1960's poem 
vaguely influenced by his own style in Life Studies: 
a freshly observed detail in every line, but a quiet, 
everyday, even slightly depressed, tone of voice. 
Poems influenced by his own high style, or any 
hermetic mode, left him deeply ambivalent (“good 
lines, but .. .”); he was also unsure how plain 
poetry could dare to be, in the interests of ascetic 
truthfulness (““underenergized”). The same conflicts 
expressed: themselves in his judgments of his peers 
and predecessors: fascinated irresolution over Hart 
Crane; high praise for poets like Dugan and Snod- 
grass; gingerliness toward Ginsberg, the Black 
Mountain School, Ashbery (though he admired 
Kaddish, and had a late change of heart with 


Ashbery, over “Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror”). 
One was not altogether encouraged to argue with 
these judgments in the classroom; yet in the long 
run Lowell often showed greater interest in the 
students who revered him, but disagreed. 

It was not always easy to pass from being his stu- 
dent, or his acquaintance, to being his friend (in 
my own case, real friendship came only after I had 
left Harvard, when we were, geographically, far 
apart). He had, and needed, his barriers; his own 
hypersensitivity mixed badly with the hypersen- 
sitivity and self-consciousness his fame evoked in 
most people who met him. But the other half of the 
story was the almost inexhaustible pleasure he took 
in being at leisure with his friends—spending a 
whole day together, reading each other’s new 
work, taking walks, drinking white wine through 
dinner, and long after. He showed affection easily 
and without embarrassment, beginning a letter to 
an old (male) friend who has been ill, “Well, old 
dear .. .” He willingly used his own prestige to 
“throw a lifeline’ to others (his own words about 
Randall Jarrell). I well remember the only long- 
distance call I ever had from him, which came the 
day after I had been refused tenure in the English 
Department where I was then teaching. He loved 
gossip, and liked enlisting others in boyish con- 
spiracies: I remember him regretfully eyeing the 
empty wine bottles on the table—too near dessert- 
time, with too slow-drinking a party—then 
whispering to me, “Let's just ask the waiter fer 
another round.” Nobody else caught on, until 
three newly opened full bottles sat in our midst. . . 
That story came back to me, reading the passage in 
Day by Day where he imagines heaven as 


a sensual table 
with five half-filled bottles of red wine 
set round the hectic carved roast— 


and then, even more wonderfully, as “the familiars 
of a lifetime . . . running together in the rain to 
mail a single letter.” 

This is not the time or place to go into what little 
I know about Lowell's experience of madness. 
What—beyond his poetry, even—made him a hero 
to a great many people was the fact that, living in 
the imminence of an internal chaos that would 
have wrecked many lives, he so often seemed 
stronger and not weaker than the normal person: 


in his steady and enormously ambitious work, 
which even illness could not interrupt; in his 
political courage; in the importance he gave to 
friendship; and in his ability to synthesize harsh 
truths with deeply felt values. I believe R.D. Laing 
wrote somewhere that one should wish to be able 
to see the things a mad person sees, while remain- 
ing sane. Lowell would probably have distrusted 
the romanticism of that statement, but the need 
constantly to recognize and accommodate the 
undersides of motives, the irrational theatricalities 
of the mind, was part of the stature of his 
character: the swimming balance of a violent man 
who liked languor, a helpless voyant who over- 
valued realism. (When he was told, once, that 
smoking pot helped one to see one’s own mental 
states through external things, he replied dryly, “I 
never had any trouble doing that.”) 

In his last years—when his life was made a great 
deal easier by lithium, and breakdowns tended to 
come mainly in the wake of external crises—he 
tried, almost as a kind of spiritual exercise, to see 
his peculiar fate as a mere variant of the generic 
tragedy, and pleasure, of being human and an in- 
dividual. A curious, joyful feeling of being—not in 
the ordinary sense—beside himself, beside his own 
life, runs through his late poems. I think, particu- 
larly, of one of the very best, “Thanks-Offering for 
Recovery” 


The airy, going house grows small 
tonight, and soft enough to be crumpled up 
like a handkerchief in my hand. 


In this detachment, Lowell becomes a kind of 
Everyman, “the homme sensuel, free / to turn my 
back on the lamp, and work.” Later in the poem, 
he stands beside himself in a more drastic, even 
grotesque, sense; the story requires retelling. When 
he was recovering from a breakdown, Elizabeth 
Bishop sent him, as a get-well present, a Brazilian 
ex voto—the replica of the afflicted part of the 
body which Latin Catholics give to the saint be- 
lieved responsible for the cure. Too late, Miss 
Bishop realized to her chagrin that this particular 
object was specific to “head-injury or migraine.” (I 
can still almost hear Lowell's voice relishing these 
words, just as he relished his own joke about 
“Peter's age.) In the poem, the ex voto becomes, 
with wonderful ambivalent wit, an emblem of 


Lowell's problematic specialness, of madness, of 
the closed-in self-observation and self-recording 
which apparently grew more unremitting with 
depression: 


a head holy and unholy, 
tonsured or damaged, 
with gross black charcoaled brows and stern 
eyes 
frowning as if they had seen the splendor 
times past counting. ... 
It is all childcraft, especially 
its shallow, chiseled ears, 
crudely healed scars lumped out 
to listen to itself, perhaps, not knowing 
it was made to be given up. 
Goodbye nothing. 


It is terrible, no doubt, to come to regard a great 
part of one’s life, spent in pain, as a “nothing”; but 
it is also freedom . . . In many theologies, it is at 
the threshold of a beatific vision that one feels that 
evil is not substantial but merely privative; that the 
self-conscious self is the “shadow” of a larger 
universal one. This much is explicit: Lowell has, 
however shakily or temporarily, escaped the sense 
that he is merely the self, and plaything, of fate, 
“created to be given away.” The ex voto—like his 
autobiographical poetry, though the analogy is 
never leaned on—has taken his place as scapegoat, 
allowing him to float free into a dimension, “airy,” 
undefinable, where mere existence is its own pur- 
pose and recompense. 

Such a serenity and ease seemed to radiate from 
Lowell, though he talked freely of depression, the 
last time I saw him, during the great European heat 
wave of July, 1976. Perhaps for that reason, when I 
try to distinguish these late poems from the poems 
of loss and determinism in For the Union Dead, | 
think of the distance between Holyoke Center and 
the scene of our last meeting. The wavering of Lon- 
don under the heat; the floor-through townhouse 
room, another high place, almost as bare as a class- 
room, but with a 17th Century mounting around 
the one mirror; and Lowell opening a drawer 
where a hundred of those family photographs 
which, in life as in his “Epilogue,” he loved so 
specifically, lay unmounted, rising on each other 
like waves in the sea. 


—Alan Williamson 
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In Memory of My Friend 
Robert Lowell 


1 March 1917 12 September 1977 


| have a thing 

To get off my chest and that’s not half. 

You wanted a fight, 

You’ve got one. You’re a pain. 

Undisciplined, 

Taking off nowhere in the back of some cab. 

| went to Dunbarton but you wouldn't care. 

Where you are, Christ only knows. I’m in Harvard Square. 
“We found it brick; we’re leaving it prefab.” 

Wings shipped, gulls nicker down a bitch of a wind 
East out of Charlestown salt with useless rain, 

Big above the traffic. Waiting out the light, 

| too laugh 

At nothing. 


—William Alfred 


I gather from your phone calls the summer has had 
some very hard moments for you. It’s miraculous, as 
you told me about yourself, how often writing takes 
the ache away, takes time away. You start in the 
morning, and look up to see the windows darkening. 
I'm sure anything done steadily, obsessively, eyes 
closed to everything besides the page, the spot of 
garden . . . makes returning a jolt. The world you've 
been saved from grasps you roughly. Even sleep and 
dreams do this. I have no answer. | think the ambi- 
tion of art, the feeding on one’s soul, memory, mind 
etc. gives a mixture of glory and exhaustion. I think 
in the end, there is no end, the thread frays rather 
than is cut, or if it is cut suddenly, it usually hurting- 
ly frays before being cut. No perfected end, but a lot 
of meat and drink along the way. 


From a letter of Robert Lowell to 
Frank Bidart, Sept. 4, 1976. 


Robert Lowell . 1917 - 


The sheer size of what he did in verse exceeded 
the life work of any of his coevals, and I do not 
mean in bulk alone—also in scope and grasp and 
largeness of mind. Randall Jarrell instructed him, 
John Berryman rivaled him. Each was a masterly 
and inspired poet, but neither had quite his range 
over politics in the grand sense. Both were his 
friends, and of both he wrote with subtle affection 
and penetration. The quality of his critical writing 
is not often remarked, but it should be. No one has 
equalled in comprehension, precision and sym- 
pathy his piece on Berryman’s Dream Songs. And 
this critical ability showed up very early. When 
Jarrell was editing the literary section of The Na- 
tion in 1946-47 he got Lowell to review Wallace 
Stevens's latest, Transport to Summer. In a review 
full of delicate and just admiration, Lowell found 
all the same that there was something that Stevens 
“too blandly appropriated’’—a phrase that has 
rung ever since like a tuning fork in the lower 
register of my own pleasure in Stevens. 

Jarrell first described Lowell to me that winter as 
living “a hermit’s life,” alone in New York after 
his first marriage had come to an end. I met him in 
Jarrell’s company: tall, big-boned, shy, earnest, 
funny, bareheaded in all weathers; a Catholic, as I 
was—in both cases, to Randall, a matter for 
respectful but suspicious attention. I learned that 
the nickname “Cal” had been given Lowell by 
carefree schoolboys at St. Mark’s—short for 
Caligula, the mad emperor, a circumstance at 
which the heart later had to sink a little. But not 
yet; a year passed, Lord Weary’s Castle by Robert 
Lowell won Jarrell’s stunning review in The Nation 
and then the Pulitzer Prize, and Cal became Con- 
sultant in Poetry to the Library of Congress. 

That job in Washington might be seen as mark- 
ing roughly the stage at which his historical 
imagination—unparalleled among the poets of his 
time—moved decisively out from New England to 
the wider twentieth century setting that he worked 
in from then on. When I visited him he talked of 
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Pound, whom he had been seeing at St. Elizabeth’s, 
and showed me his new poem, “Falling Asleep over 
the Aeneid,” a poem that reanimated, plumed and 
clopping, the barbaric Ausonian cavalry. He could 
hold the world of archaic Rome and the world of 
contemporary Washington together in his mind. 

At a critical symposium that he and I attended at 
Johns Hopkins that year, a great scholar and critic 
speaking at large on literary topics deprecated, in 
Lowell's opinion too rapidly, the work of Matthew 
Arnold. Cal towered up in pain from his place in 
the audience and asserted with diffidence but 
authority that Arnold had been a great poet, an 
estimate that astonishingly became the subject of 
the lead editorial in the next day’s Baltimore Sun. It 
was the kind of stir that Cal had been born to 
make. 

That large conscience and mind and presence in- 
deed became, particularly for a generation that 
came of age in the 1960s, a dignifying focus for in- 
dependence, not only in poetry and personal life 
but in the hard communal choices of civil obe- 
dience or disobedience, coldheartedness or mercy, 
war or the refusal of war. For 30 years Lowell con- 
tinued from time to time to make a stir. 

The trouble was that sometimes the stir accom- 
panied or worsened into a crisis. After his first 
grave manic attack in 1949, after his first hospital- 
ization, all concerned grew wary on his behalf, as 
indeed he did himself, of excitements religious, 
political, or poetic. He no longer could be a 
Catholic because, as he told me, it set him on fire. 
He had to govern his greatness with his illness in 
mind. Life Studies were an early and extreme result 
of this kind of discipline and scaling down—poems 
obviously related to the studies he had been con- 
strained to make of his own experience. For young 
writers here'and abroad they showed a new way of 
making poetry, though few of the many who 
followed it had his sobriety and force, his ear for 
pitch, his economy. 

Later he became, in Frost's phrase, “easy in his 
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harness,” and a splendid and more expansive new 
period began, I should say at about the time of his 
poem, “For the Union Dead.” At least I remember 
thinking and writing to him that he had made a 
breakthrough with that beautifully piercing medi- 
tation. Further ranges opened up in his transla- 
tions, of which I thought the Baudelaire magnifi- 
cent and the best, and in his plays. His fame in- 
creased. He became a public figure. There is no 
short or easy way to describe the power and diver- 
sity of his work. One feels that illness enters into a 
part and that this is not the best part. Some things 
bore me or leave me cold, for example in the 
unrhymed 14-line poems, reminding me of his own 
unsparing line about himself in ‘Near the Ocean” 
—"‘fierce, fireless mind, running downhill ... .” 
Unsparing, but certainly only momentarily true. 
Inspired poetry kept coming to him in the last 
years, inventions constantly extended by mastery 
of English and daring of sensibility. Finally, the 
sweep and momentum of the whole Lowell crea- 
tion are irresistible. 

Cal had an important part in my life. I always 


felt a serious happiness in his company, exhilara- 
tion in his teasing humor, his fantasy which could 
both enliven and distort. There was a tinge of the 
South in his voice, possibly acquired with other 
good things during his Kenyon College years under 
the great and gentle John Crowe Ransom. When he 
arrived to teach at Harvard last February we had a 
long dinner in the Faculty Club, talking over our 
lives and friends—by this time a complicated tale. 
Then we went into the lounge, but he had to go 
back to the dinner table for his briefcase. “I keep 
things in the briefcase not to lose them, and then 
lose the briefcase,” he said. The things in it were 
new poems that he wanted to show me, the poems 
now published in Day by Day. A month later, at 
Frank Bidart’s, there was another long and happy 
evening on his birthday. Elizabeth Bishop brought 
him a funny quatrain and they amused each other 
with fictitious accounts of what their common den- 
tist said about the dental plight of each. I wish I 
could look ahead to another such birthday party. 

—Robert Fitzgerald 


S. Shapiro, Time/Life, Inc., courtesy of Elizabeth Hardwick. 


Homage to a Poet 


(The following is based in part on remarks made at 
the memorial service for Robert Lowell held on 
September 25, 1977 at the American Place Theatre 
in New York.) 


My association with Lowell as a publisher began 
with his first trade book, Lord’s Weary Castle, in 
1947, but I had known him as a friend since late 
1940. When I first met him, through Jean Stafford, 
he too was an editor at a publishing house, Sheed 
and Ward; Jean was amazed (and | think Cal was 
too) that they kept him on the payroll for almost a 
year. 

One of the most memorable incidents of our long 
association occurred in 1948, when Lowell was the 
Poetry Consultant of the Library of Congress—our 
visit to Ezra Pound at St. Elizabeth’s. I had never 
met Pound and was hesitant about going, but Cal 
was persuasive and I tagged along. When Cal told 
Pound I was a book publisher, he glared at me from 
his seat and snapped, “What the hell do you want?” 
All I think to say—it was the simple truth—was “I 
want to pay homage to a poet.” He slowly stood up, 
and made a grave and courtly bow. Soon he was 
reading aloud his early drafts of the Confucian 
Odes. 

Now, thirty years later, I want to pay homage— 
we are all here to pay homage—to a poet, Robert 
Lowell. From Lord Weary’s Castle to Day by Day is 
a whole literary generation, one of the most im- 
pressive periods for poetry in America, and Robert 
Lowell's was its dominant voice. Since his tragic 
death last September, I’ve been going over our cor- 
respondence, and I'd like to read several short 
passages—from letters on the deaths of two writers, 
T.S. Eliot and Edmund Wilson, and on his own 
work, including Day by Day. As the later letters 
show, he was one of the hardest-working poets who 
ever practiced the art. The letter about Eliot is dated 
April 8, 1965: 


“Dear Bob: I have reached an age where all my 
elders are disappearing, and can’t reconcile myself 
to the fact. I must say there was no one who spoke 
with such authority as Tom, and so little played the 
role of the great man. He was a good and patient 
friend to both of us. No other man so touched 
something personal in my depths.” 

The second, about Edmund Wilson, is post- 
marked London and dated June 20, 1972: “My good 
angel must have told me to write Edmund, out of a 
blue sky, about three weeks before his death; I had 
an answer saying he had just had a stroke. He must 
have somewhat recovered to get to Talcottville. I’m 
re-reading almost all his books since I came to 
England—he’s the best bridge maybe for an Ameri- 
can in Europe, and so much of him reads like great 
short stories for novels. Goodbye, dear old man!” 

The third, dated July 12, 1972, is about his book, 
History: “My book is going to get me in trouble. It 
would be suicide for me not to publish. I offer the 
best I have. Fresh woods—I can’t do anything more 
till I get these books out, but I have ideas: ten or 
twelve cantos of Dante; prose reminiscences, more 
or less like what I’ve done, if I can find a new form 
that will let me write at greater length; and new 
poems.” 

Finally, a letter about Day by Day, dated August 
27, 1976, a little over a year before the book was 
published: “I hope you haven't sent my manuscript 
to the printers, because this last month or so I've 
worked like a beaver, and as steady almost. I have 
so many changes that the simplest thing will be to 
give you an entire new typing by mid-October. The 
book's substantially the same, but there are new 
poems and a few heavy revisions.” 

It was always an honor for Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux to be his publisher, and I take personal 
pleasure in the fact that his first book to bear this 
imprint was one of his—For the Union Dead, in 
1964. I treasure Cal’s inscription in my copy: “For 
Bob—This first book with both our names, with af- 


fection and gratitude, Cal.” 
—Robert Giroux 
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Working 


In Memory of Robert Lowell 


Under the high rooms, 
under the trains, the talk, 
you kept digging down 


from life to life 
to come across earth's fragments: 
the child; the century’s children; 


the ones we do not know yet, 
because they were flesh— 


their secret, lilted home- 
voices, faces caught 
in lightning. Found there 


earth’s bone-shadowed eyes; 
her still life 
your awkward printing: 


starvation: light 
moving down and up through light .. . 


A ladder of stuff: a soft, gray, 
broken oar, a feather, 
a shoe, a child’s pencil case; 


light drawing us 
to light, 
day speaking to day . 


Now, at dusk, 
the man digging 
saw himself approaching: 


his half-smile looked past us: past himself: 
the man chipping, at dusk, 
under the trains, digging up 


the dark, prosperous bluestone. 


-Jean Valentine 
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Robert Lowell, 1917-1977 


Chronology 
David C. Lamb 


1917 March 1: Robert Traill Spence Lowell Jr. born in 
Boston, the only child to Commander Robert T.S. 
Lowell .(U.S.N.) and Charlotte Winslow Lowell. 


1924: The Lowell family takes up residence at 91 
Revere Street (on Beacon Hill), following stays in 
Washington, D.C. and Philadelphia. 


Fall: Enters St. Mark’s Boarding School (Southborough, 
Massachusetts), where he remains through Spring 
1935. At St. Mark’s he earns the nickname “Cal” (from 
“Caligula”) and is taught, in his senior year, by Richard 
Eberhart; to Eberhart, Lowell shows approximately 60 
poems, some of which were published in St. Mark’s 
literary magazine, The Vindex. 


1935 Fall: Enters Harvard University, where he 
remains through Spring 1937. Unsuccessful candidacy 
for the staff of The Harvard Advocate. Introduced to the 
poetry of William Carlos Williams, and told by Robert 
Frost that his poetry needed “compression”. 


1937 April: At Ford Madox Ford’s invitation, he meets 
Allen Tate at Tate’s home in Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Summer: Camps on Tate’s lawn; meets John Crowe 
Ransom and Jean Stafford; decides to transfer to 
Kenyon College. 

Fall: Enters Kenyon College. Studies under, and for a 
time lives in the house of, Ransom. Befriends Randall 
Jarrell and Peter Taylor, and. rooms for a time with 
each. Graduates summa cum laude in Classics, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and class valedictorian in 1940. 


1940 April 2: marries Jean Stafford and converts to her 
religion, Roman Catholicism. Teaches English at 
Kenyon College 


1940-1941: Graduate study at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, under Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. 


1941-1942: Editorial assistant at Sheed and Ward (New 
York City), publishers of books on Catholicism. 


1942 Fall: With Jean Stafford, Lowell stays with Allen 
Tate and his wife Catherine Gordon at Tate’s 
Monteagle, Tennessee, estate. Here he writes and 
rewrites Land of Unlikeness and begins work on some 
poems which eventually appear in Lord Weary’s Castle. 


1943 Fall: Leaves Tate’s residence to stand trial for 
refusing induction into the U.S. armed services. 
Sentenced in October to a year and one day, he serves 
five months before being paroled in Black Rock, 
Connecticut. (Earlier during the war Lowell had tried to 
enlist in both the Army and the Navy, but was rejected 
as physically unfit.) 


1944: Land of Unlikeness published to generally 
favorable reviews; Jean Stafford publishes best-selling 
novel, Boston Adventures. The Lowells spend time in 
Maine, then move to New York City. 


1945-1946: Lowell works on the manuscript of Lord 
Weary’s Castle. He revises some of the poems in light of 
comments made or the manuscript by Randall Jarrell. 


1946: Lord Weary’s Castle published to very favorable 
reviews; wins the 1947 Pulitzer Prize for Poetry. With 
the publication of Lord Weary’s Castle, Lowell becomes 
acquainted with, among others, W.H. Auden, Marianne 
Moore, Delmore Schwartz, Phillip Rahv, T.S. Eliot, 
William Empson, John Berryman, William Carlos 
Williams. 


1947: American Academy — National Institute of Arts 
and Letters Grant; Guggenheim Fellowship. 


1947-1948: Poetry Consultant to the Library of 
Congress; resides in Washington, D.C. 


1948 June: Divorces Jean Stafford. 
1948-1949: Fellow at Yaddo Writer’s Colony. 


1949 March: Institutionalized for his first nervous 
breakdown; for the rest of his life Lowell would be 
prone to bouts of manic-depression, which in 1954 
would begin to require approximately annual treat- 
ment. 


1950-1953: Travels in Europe, during which, in 1952, 
he teaches at the Salzburg Seminar in American 
Studies, in Austria. 


1951: The Mills of the Kavanaughs published; wins 
Harriet Monroe Poetry award. This volume contains 
Lowell’s entire poetic output of the five years 
succeeding Lord Weary’s Castle. 


1953: Teaches at the University of Iowa with colleague 
John Berryman; students include W.D. Snodgrass. 
Summer: Teaches at the University of Indiana. 


1953-1954: Lowell publishes several poems, then ceases 
to publish poetry until the appearance of Life Studies. 
During his period of stylistic metamorphosis, com- 
prising roughly the years 1952-1957, Lowell is 
constantly under the influence of and encouraged by 
William Carlos Williams, with whom he corresponds 
regularly. 

1954: Lowell’s mother dies. 

Spring: Teaches one semester at the University of 
Cincinatti. Moves to Marlborough Street in Back Bay, 
Boston, where he remains (with Hardwick) until 1960. 
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1955-1960: Teaches at Boston University. Students 
include Sylvia Plath and Anne Sexton. 


1956 Summer: Attends a reading given by Williams at 
Wellesley College, and Williams pays the Lowells a 
weekend visit. In a September letter to Williams Lowell 
declares it to be the best reading he has heard. 


1957 January 4: Birth of a daughter, Harriet Winslow 
Lowell. 

March-April: Speaking tour of the West Coast. 
Summer: Shortly after hearing Williams read at 
Brandeis in June, Lowell resumes poetic activity: he 
makes his first mature attempt to write in free verse 
(“Inspiration”) and works on “Skunk Hour” and other 
poems eventually collected in Life Studies. Summer 
residence in Castine, Maine. 


1958 January: Hospitalized for nervous breakdown; 
returns home in spring. 


1959: Life Studies published. Wins National Book Award 
for poetry. Lowell shares the Guiness Poetry Award 
(Ireland) with W.H. Auden and _ Edith Sitwell. 


1960 June 5: Reads “For the Union Dead” to a 
gathering in the Boston Common. 

Lowell and Hardwick move to New York City where 
they reside until 1970. 


1961: Imitations published and wins the Harriet Monroe 
Memorial Prize. 

Begins work on For the Union Dead. 

Phaedra published, and in 1962 wins the Bollingen 
Translation Prize. 


1963: Begins teaching at Harvard, an appointment 
which would last to his death. Wins the Levinson Prize 
awarded by Poetry Magazine. 


1964: For the Union Dead published. The Old Glory 
published; in 1965 it wins the Obie Award for best new 
play. 

November: Two sections of The Old Glory (“My 
Kinsman, Major Molineux” and “Benito Cerino”) 
premiere at the American Place Theatre in New York. 


1965 June 3: In an open letter published on the front 
page of The New York Times, Lowell refuses invitation 
from President Johnson to a White House “Festival of 
the Arts’. His action draws the contempt of the 
Administration and the endorsement of many fellow 
writers and artists. 

Early Summer: Begins work on Near the Ocean at his 
summer home in Maine. 


1966 Spring: Defeated for Oxford Chair of Poetry by 
English poet Edmund Blunden. 


1967: Near the Ocean published. Begins work on 


Notebook 1967-68. Awarded a National Council on the 
Arts grant to work on Prometheus Bound, which premieres 
at the Yale School of Drama on May 9; during his 
playwriting Lowell is Writer-in-Residence at Yale 
School of Drama. 

October: Participates in an anti-Vietnam War march on 
the Pentagon, with other literary figures and a crowd of 
100,000. Through 1967 and 1968 Lowell actively takes 
part in the anti-war movement. 


1968: The Old Glory, revised edition, is published, and 
the third segment of the trilogy (“Endicott and the Red 
Cross”) premieres at the American Place Theatre in 
New York City. Litt. D. from Yale University. 
Campaigns for, and in close contact with, Eugene 
McCarthy in the Democratic primaries. 


1969: Notebook 1967-68 and Prometheus Bound published. 
Honorary Degree from Columbia University. 


1970: On leave from Harvard University, 1970-71. 
Honorary Visiting Fellow at All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Commutes from England to teach one semester a year 
at Harvard, 1973-1976. Notebook published to generally 
favorable reviews. 

Spring: Lowell begins living with Caroline Blackwood. 
October: Accepts appointment as Professor of English 
at the University of Essex, which he retains until 1972. 


1971: Son Robert Sheridan Lowell born to Lowell and 
Caroline Blackwood. 


1972 October: Divorces Elizabeth Hardwick and 
marries Caroline Blackwood. 


1973: The Dolphin published; wins the Pulitzer Prize for 
Poetry. History and For Lizzie and Harriet published. 


1974: Robert Lowell's Poems: A Selection (edited by 
Jonathan Raban) published by Faber. Wins Copernicus 
Award for lifetime achievement in poetry. 


1976: Selected Poems. 


1977: Day by Day published; wins National Book Critics’ 
Circle Award. 

Selected Poems, revised edition, published. Lowell 
returns to New York City and life with Elizabeth 
Hardwick. 

Summer: Lowell and Hardwick summer in Maine. 
September 12: Lowell dies of heart failure in a taxi in 
New York City on his way from John F. Kennedy 
airport to Elizabeth Hardwick’s apartment. 

September 16: Funeral in Church of the Advent, 
Beacon Hill, Boston. Burial in family plot in 
Dunbarton, New Hampshire. 


1978: Lowell’s translation of The Oresteia of Aeshylus is 
published posthumously. 
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Authorized Agents for All Airlines & 
Steamships - Cruises - Hotels & Resorts - 
Charters - Escorted & Independent 
Tours - Eurail Pass - Amtrak - Car 
Rentals & Foreign Car Purchase - Ex- 
perts in Domestic & International Travel 


For information and reservations, 
CALL US. 


868-8080 
or 


868-8000 
REN'S CORNER 


BAR: CAFE Harvard Travel Service, Inc. 
DBA 


The Place for all Seasons Cambridge Travel Consultants 


Elegant international cuisine 


Lunch Dinner Bar 
Cappucino Late Supper pil cs pence 
i ambridge, Mass. 0213 
Sunday Brunch and Dinner mbridge, Mass 


Open 11:30 AM to 1 AM Daily 
44 Brattle Street. Cambridge 492-1115 


1356 Massachusetts Avenue 


Holyoke Center Arcade 


to 
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TWO SWISS RESTAURANTS © 
ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


Ticino and Swiss Alps — excellent food, inexpensively priced. Open daily for lunch 
and dinner. Sunday brunch, 12 to 3. Beer, wine and liquor served. 


56 BOYLSTON ST. CAMBRIDGE 
OPEN 11:30-11:00 
547-9256 
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Swiss Alps ane 


— -Restaurants<Tavern eee 


H 
| ll4 mount auburn street 
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Pernod. 

Nobody makes it like the French. 
One part Pernod to five parts grapefruit juice 
in a tall, ice-filled glass creates the sublime 
“Pamplemousse’. Also trés bon with your fa- 
vorite mixer or just ice and water. 

Imported from France. 90 proof. 
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Portrait of Robert Lowell by Francis Parker, circa 1950 
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